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Sale of Muscle Shoals Plant 
LONDON, Feb. 8 (Special Cable)— |! . 

| A committee of the British Coal Own- | Would Not Necessarily Mean 

ers Association, alarmed at the pro- | Cheaper Fertilizer, Mr. Weeks 
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~ BY REPARATIONS 


British Industry Seriously Af- 
fected by German Exports to 
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age PARIS, Feb. 8 (Special Cable) — 
ed On| Paris has decided to have moving un- 
_._. |derground pavements. They -wilf run 
ae} under the‘boulevards. ‘They will be 
-. |similar @f a bigger scale to the open- 
3 pee Moving pavement constructed for 
ae {the 1900 exhibition. Engineers have! 
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| gres3ive decline of the coal industry, 

| decided today at a conference with the | 
Miners Federatign executive to set up! 
|a joint committee’ to investigate the 
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Pistreraist Psat Refused, but 
| Premier Will Await Allenby | 


or ace onfirmation_ appears of the Brit- 


| sibilities to - foreign ' powers. 
| would imply that his differences with 


ristian 
e- ne ‘would prefer to live in squalor 
e. the ‘under Turkey than in pacuperity under 


Little secret is Teade in official circles, 


ithe last paragraph in 
of, India’s long communiqué regarding } 
‘Mahat Gandhi. - This 


heivilized’ government,” 
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are 20 competitors. 
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FIRM ON EGYPT 


Plan Regarding Action 


LONDON, Feb. 8 (Special Cabley— 
| Reading between. the lines of Mr. 
3| Lipyd George’s declarations on Egypt 
jin the House of Commons ‘ast eve- 


determination not 
concede extreme demands in regard 
He placed Egypt in the 
per perspective; featuring her not 
@ sovereign state, which she never 


vernment’s 


porn} first ocgupied by Great Brit- 
n and later annexed. This process 


The British viewpoint, some aspects 


sen what General Allenby’s proposals 


also that a majority of the British 


because he is primarily a. sdldier, it is 
fair to deduce that he is nor unmind- 
ful of either the military or géneral 
British interests or of British mer ees: 
This 


j4.ord Curzon .are by no means fun- 
w | damental and, if he believes His policy 
Wiis oy ee ‘to Sarwat.Pasha,-as re- 
sported, hopes of an agreement are not 
bow Penal as Sreirs< appea ces | 
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STERN MEASURES BY | 
INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


LONDON, Feb. 8 (Special Cable)— 
of the seriousness| a gnificance of 
Government 
ma. summarizes 

the issue as lawlessness versus “main- 
tenance of the. principles underlying 
and clearly 
forecasts stern measures -of suppres- 
measures will especially 


held Sen wort for most of the, dis- 
Many of these volunteers come from 


associations now exist in almost every 
ogee and originated from 

of Pons. who gave 
assistance to native func- 
tterly they have assummed a 
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@ Keystone View, N. Y. 


Vittorio Orlando 


Recglled to the premiership by King Victor Emmanuel 


= 


dispatch from Rome today. The -at- 
tempt to form a Cabinet through the 
combination of various groups favor- 
ing Mr. Orlando follows the refusal 
yesterday of Enrico de Nicola, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
form a ministry. 


LONDON, Feb. 8 (By The Assotiated 
Press)—Vittorio Orlando, former Pre- 
mier of Italy, has accepted the invi- 
tation of, King Victor Emmanuel to 
form a new .Cabinet to succeed the 
Bonomi Ministry, which resigned last 
wore, says an gearing 2 Telegraph 


\FARM BLOC WINS 
ON SENATE TEST; 


pry 1a Setuince eo “0 of 


final .vote, while 58 Senators sup- 
ported’. ‘its passage. 

President Harding in his first 
address.to Congress. urged the enact- 
ment -.of a farmers’ “cooperative 
marketing law, and the recent. agri- 
|cultural: conference in ‘Washington 
indorsed the merits of the bill as a 
}whole. The legislation as it -pasges 


Capper-Volstead Bill Broken | the Senate meets with the approval of 
the.Administration. It is believed the 


Down—C€ollective Bargaining public interést is sufficiently safe- 


Ee turists ~ EuAr god by right of appeal to- the Sec-' 
Assured to Agricul TIStS ry of Agriculture’ 


Immediate Agreement in Sight 


There will be - little“ difficulty in 
reaching an immediate agreement on 
the bi in conference, as the Senate 
added only one amendment, proposed 
by the Judiciary Committee, which 
was entirely acceptable to the farm 
bloc in-general. It provides that the 
association “shall not; deal in prod- 
ucts of non-members -to: an amount 
greater in value than such as dare 
handled by it for members.”  .The 
effect of this amendment. would be 
simply to keep other organizations 
from participating in or seeking to 
monopolize the marketing of agricul- 
tural products under the bill. 

The main object of the bil] is to 
permit farmers. to. combine in co- 
operative associations to get reason- 
able prices for: their. products, prin- 
cipally through lessening the cost of 
marketing and selling and. cutting 
down the difference between what the 
farmer~receives and what the paviic 
generally pays. 

In effect the bill authorizes ‘and 
validates associations of producers re- 
gardless of technical form, . limited 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special)— 
Pepe of the Capper-Volstead bill in | 

e Senate late today establishing a 
system of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations under which farmers would 
be given the same right to bargain 
collectively: that is now enjoyed by 
corporations, is regarded asi another 
noteworthy victory for the agricul- 
tural bloc. . 

‘By defeating an attempt by the Judi- 
ciary Committee to substitute a pro- 
vision placing the marketing system 
under control of the Federal Trade 
‘Commission, thereby. subjecting the 
agricultural associations to penalties 
and prosecutions provided for in the. 
Shermah Anti-Trust Act, the farm bloc 
broke down the last resistance to the 
measure. 

As the bill. was finally approved the 
cooperative system is placed under 
the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

When. the substitute measure was 
rejected by a vote of 56 to 4; the 
Senate speedily sent the original 
Housé measure to conference. Only 
one Senator, Peter G. Gerry of Rhode 


estroying British rule. ; 


~[Island, a Democrat, opposed it on the 


only by certain testrequirements as: 
to cooperative character. 


: No Money to Pay-Interest 
On Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds 


2. It permits-them to develop their 
| activities.to a natural extent which 
‘involves a tendency. toward great 
commodity organizations. 

3. It safeguards the public against 
any possible abuse by such. coopera- 
tive associations by appeal to and 
action by the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture. 
Limitation for “Middleman” 
By limiting to a large extent the 


“middleman” in the marketing -of 
agricultpral “products, supporters of 
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terest 


|the levy to the county auditors.. 
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the legislation believe it is one of the 
most. progressive steps yet taken to 
reduce the cost of living and will work- 
distinct relief fer. the agricultural 
population of the colintry. 

~The chief. stumbling block in the 
passage of the bill was ‘the bitter 


/ The soldiers’ eae ' bond" 
rst | issue as sold under a ~sen eg 
1} contract’ early in August of last 
| The bonds were not actually deli sited 
‘luntil. Oct. 1. Official notification that 
*}the sale had been made was not given 
ithe tax. commission up to the fourth 
Monday in August, the time when the’ 
law requires the comimissioa to certify 


proposed application of' the-anti-trust 
laws to the .associations. Thomas J. 
Walsh” (D.), Senator from Montana, 
who. reported the suUstitute bill from 
committee, however, voted for the bill 


-Attachees.of the Attorney-General’s 
after tones Own proposition had been 


discuss the situation, 
has been no official 
eat for 8 ah opinion on the matter. 
ked how the interest would be 
i, Col. Fred Ray, executive head 


One of the chief objections voiced 
to applying the Sherman law the 
cooperative ‘associations was that any 
district attorney could go into court 
‘jand get them indicted on a technicai- 
| be Al senpepacor m lies... Such 
‘pacts, it was Sragry would end in long 
litigation going to the United States 
Supreme Court: The object of. the 
»;Sherman act, they contended, is to 
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legal debate that was waged over the | 


protect the public not to -harass/| 
business _— 
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WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special )— | 
Albert B. Cummins (RI Senator from | 
Iowa, speaking before the National 
Council of the United States Chamber | 
of Commerce this evening, declared | 
that the» Esch-Cummins Dill “Was | 
passed in the hope and confident belief | 
that the business of the United States 
would be able to pay the railway com- 
panies for the services they rendered 
a sum in the aggregate which would 
not only return™a fair reward upon 
the actual value of the properties 


rendering the service, but would rees- 
tablish the credit of the roads so that 


the future to add to and improve their 
properties as they must do if they 
adequately perform the service of 
transportation. 


this time. 
try is unable at this time to sustain 


the rail companies. 
Rate Increase Impossible 


were reasonable, to increase the rail 
rates above the points ‘at which they 
now are,” said Senator Cummins. 

“Tl had hoped that the roads would 
see that at least for psychological 
reasons they should reduce the rates 
granted, to them by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission respecting 
agricultural products. I am not sure 
they. could have paid their men, but 
do think it would have been the wisest 
act of railroad management ever 
‘known in the United States if the 
‘roads had cut rates on Agricultural 
‘products to the very point of bank- 
ruptcy. 

“I am_ against the repeal of the 
provisions of the Transportation Act 
regarding the rule of rate making. 

“Unless the roads are consolidated 
into 15-or 20 -systems, government 
ownership will be likely to come 
about. I am opposed to government 
operation.” 

Secretary Hoover expressed himself 
as opposed to the proposal that an in- 
dependent governmental agency, oper- 
ating directly under the President, 
should be created to manage the rail- 
ways. : 

The reorganization committee is to 
recommend, he said, “that the- gov- 
ernment should be 50 reorganized 
that the members of the Cabinet, as 
the administrative vice-pfesidents in 
the government, sitting twice weekly 
with the President, should be able to 
reflect to him all of the strictly admin- 
istrative-organs in the whole federal 
machinery. Therefore I doubt whether 
you. will find any great enthusiasm 


deeply concerned in securing a more 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 6) 
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they might successfully go forward in ; 
"eater ' March.. The adverse effect of the pay- 


| ment of part-of the reparations by 
| Germany to France and Belgium, in 
ithe form of coal and coke, have long 


“The hope has not been realized | 
for reasons which I cannot-enter at: 


The business of this coun-: 
‘Cheap German coke also 


i France to undersell British iron and 
' steel firms and this further reduces 
‘the demand for coal from British 


“I believe it impossible, even if it ; mines. 


effects of reparations coal on British 
mines. When this,committee has re- 


' ported, a further conference will be 


held to consider more fully the indus- 
try’s general economic situation. 

was stated at today's meeting 
‘that the miners’ position in many areas 
is unprecedented and that in seven 
out of 13 districts wages-have now 
reached the minimum prescribed by 
the after-strike settlemént. 

This means that a full week’s wage 
is only about 20 per cent above the 
1914 standard, while thé cost of living 
is 92 per cent higher. In- the better- 


‘placed districts substantial reductions 


are announced for February and 


been realized. 

The export to these ‘countries has 
declined by. 1,000,000 téms' monthly. 
enables 


UNION CONFERENCE 


among those of us who, have been}. 


ON WAGE DISPUTE 


LONDON, Feb. 8 (Special Cable)— 
There is an interesting development 
in the wage reduction negotiations 
proceeding between the British Dock 
Workers Union and the London Port 
employers. The negotiations are a 
part of the employer’s general move- 
ment to lower high transport charges, 
which play a real part in hindering 
the trade revival and are a serious 
obstacle to the fall in prices of im- 
ported food and raw materials. 

Last year the employers secured a 
cut of 3s. per day in 16s. minimum 
awarded by Lord Shaw’s famous Court 
of Inquiry. Recently they demanded 
another 3s. cut in shilling install- 
ments spread over February, March 
and April, representing a total of 33s. 
reduction for a full week’s work. The 
men’s stubborn opposition, which 
threatened a conflict, apparently sur- 
prised the employers, who now pro- 


from March 20 and suggest a joint 
committee to consider the whole wages 
position in industry. 

The union leaders have cailed a del- 
egates’ conference for Feb. 15 and are 
preparing counter proposals. 


WORLD COURT MAKES 
RULES OF PROCEDURE 


THE HAGUE, Feb. 8 (Special Cable). 
—Interest in the establishment of the 
permanent International Court of Jus- 
tice in the Peace Palace, Andrew Car- 
negie’s gift, increases as the official 
opening on Feb. 15 approaches. The 
Queen, her Consort, and the. Queen 
mother are expected to be present. 
Meanwhile a preliminary meeting is 
establishing rules of procedure. 

The Christian Science Monitor rep- 
resentative learns that it is expected 
no cases will be tried by the Court 
before the regular annual meeting on 
June 15, but it is expected that pend- 
ing cases will be announced at the 
Court’s official opening. 


Third/German Payment 

PARIS, Feb. 8—The German Govern- 
ment today made its third payment of 
31,000,000 gold marks to the allied Repa- 
rations Commission, in accordance with 
the 10-day payment schedule recently 
adopted by the commission at Cannes, 
according to an «ene Us caremiees by the 
“Temps. 9? 

Railwaymen to Resume Work 

BERLIN. Feb. 8—The executive com- 
mittee of the Railwaymen’s Union has or- 
dered a resumption of work —— 
tomorrow afternoon. 


pose a single’ cut of a shilling per day, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special)—lIt 
the Ford offer for the government's 
Muscle Shoals nitrate and power plant 
is favorably reported by the House of 
Representatives Military Affairs Com- 
mittee at the completion of the hear- 
ings which opened today, it will be in 
spite of the disapproval of the Secre- 
tary of War and a formidable clique 
of committee members who appear to 
have arrayed themselves against it. 

Secretary Weeks appeared as the 
first witness before the committee to- 
day and on being pressed for his own 
opinion as to the advisability of ac- 
cepting thé Ford offer he flatly stated 
his disapproval. He said his reason 
for taking this position was that the 
main impetus behind the movement, 
the belief of the farmer that accept- 
ance of the Ford offer would result in 
cheaper fertilizer, was based on the 
uncertain grounds of Mr. Ford's pos- 
sible success in producing fertilizer 
in quantity sufficient to affect the 
market price. 

“If I thought the consummation of 
the project would result in a material 
reduction in the cost of fertilizer, I 
would favor it,” he told the commit- 
tee. “But I. am doubtful of this, and I 
think that other disposition could be 
made of the plant, leaving out the 
question of fertilizer, which would be 
to the better advantage of the gov- 
ernment.” 


Value. of Ford Project 


The main value to the country of 
Mr. Ford’s project, said Secretary 
Weeks, would lie in the possible de- 
velopment of the nitrate plant. There 
is no use in completing dam No. 3 at 
the present time, at an estimated cost 
of $40,000,000, except as it is necessary 
to Mr. Ford’s nitra¥e undertaking. But 
this undertaking, according to the con- 
clusion reached by Secretary Weeks, 
is so uncertain that it hardly justifies 
the government acceptance of the Ford 
offer. 

“I think Mr. Ford himself is rather 
groping in the dark as to the results 
of his enterprise,” he asserted. 

Secretary Weeks based his asser- 
tions on estimates for the proposed 
output of the nitrate plant as com- 
pared with the total consumption of 
fertilizer, which, he said, show that 
fonly one-thirtieth to one-fortieth of 
the 8,000,000 tons used by the farmers 
in this country would be produced at 
the Muscle Shoals plant. This could 
not materially affect the price the 
farmer has to pay. 

These figures were later challenged 
by officials of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, who declared the 
Secretary was. “decidedly muddled” in 
his estimates of the part played by 
nitrates in fertilizer manufacture. 
About one-fifth of the total nitrate re- 
quirements of the fertilizer industry 
would be supplied by the Ford plant, 
they contend, figuring on the basis of 
the 100,000-ton annual nitrate’ produc- 
tion guaranteed by Mr. Ford. This 
is declared to be sufficient for pro- 
ducing 1,500,000 tons of mixed ferti- 
lizer, containing 3 per\cent of nitrate. 
Mr. Weeks estimated 200,000 tons of 
fertilizer in the form of ammonium 
sulphate. The point promises to de- 
velop into an important issue in con- 
sideration of the project, involving, as 
it does, the whole question of the eco- 
nomic value of the nitrate develop- 
'ment scheme, wngecrally to the farm- 
ers. 


Stronger Guarantee Advocated 


Secretary Weeks also told the com- 
mittee he considered that there should 
be some stronger guarantee than is 
now contained in the contract that 
the manufacture of fertilizer should 
'be continued during the life of the 
lease. He proposed the imposition of a 
forfeit in the event that the manufac- 
ture of the commodity should be 
stopped. Mr. Ford had told him at 


| (Continued on Page 2, Column 4) 


MUSCLE SHOALS VALUES. 
SOAR AS BOOM IS AWAITED 


Automobile Maker's Wire, 


dlators, 
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“T Am Going to Fool Specu- 
Is Heeded by Many, but Real Estate 
Transfers Put Through Represent Large Sums 


CHATTANOOGA, Tenn., Feb. 8— 


forward to the boom it is hoping will 
come with Congress’ 
Henry Ford's offer. Real _ estate | 
speculation is active, and the three 
little towns, Florence, Sheffield and 
Tuscumbia, Ala., nearest Wilson dam, 
are filled with job hunters for Whom 
there are no positions. 

As soon as Mr. Ford’s offer was an- 
nounced last. summer, real estate 
agents began flocking to “the tri-cities 
and Surveying,the land. Vacant land, 
formerly $40 fo $50 an acre, jumped 
to $1000 an acre in some instances, 
and a lively business was done at 
that price. ‘When Mr. Ford made his 
second inspection trip, Dec. 2, 3, 4, 
1921, he sent a message to citizens 
of Florence: “Hold your land. I am 
going to fool the speculators who 


*! hope to make jfortunes from Muscle 
11} Shoals; 


but hold your land, and it 
will be very valuable.” 
This was heeded by a few, but the 


} majority saw in their land a veritable 


Muscle Shoals community is looking | 


acceptance of | 


| Midas’ treasure. Transfers were and 
are frequent. Every one at Florence is 
expecting a big Ford aluminium plant 
some--‘ere in the vicinity, and specu- 
lators are buying what .they think 
(is likely land. Many development 
;companies plan additions for homes 
‘for workine men. ‘Leases and options 
‘have heen dealt in intensively. 
| It is said that since July, 1921, more 
‘than $1,000,000 worth of property has 
changed hands in Sheffield alone. One 
unimproved corner sold for $15,000. 
This is a town of 4500 people. Actiy- 
ity in acreage adjacent is increasing, 
Detroit people being principal buyers. 
st week more than 1500 acres 
changed hands at $50 an acre up to 
$500. Detroit real estate men bought 
800 acres next to nitrate plant No. 2. 
Plans are said to have been made 
for six daily newspapers in Florence, 
which now supports one daily and one 
biweekly. Branch factories are 
planned there by many concerns, if 
the Ford offer is accepted. In every 
barber shop one sees a framed picture 
of Henry Ford, most of them in gilt. 
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RS [BRITAIN CONSIDERS POINCARE 


| en Toke Prisoner i in Sligo 
d Released Later On 
ent Tikes 


; Feb. 8 (By The Asso- 

| )—Armed bands raided 

al of the northern “counties of 

~ pi: last night and early today, 

| ag out kidnappings of prominent 

Aree ambushing Ulster spe- 

bles on an extensive scale. 

t Jister Government announced 

i ake drastic measures to deal 

raiders. It immediately 

Jin Belfast hundreds of the 

sD and dispatched them 

hee “to the scenes of the. i 

s and attacks, where the 

ag the country in s amp 

spirits this afternoon 

ting away of at 

20 cons tables had been reported. 

‘of the raiders were wounded 
oe} y a score of arrests made. 


A ty eh . 
if Tey Resistance Shown 
e@ counties where the raids oc- 
ed were Fermanagh, Tyrone, Don- 
stots 4 In several cases 
nist s put up a desperate resist- 
| Eerere wounded before being 
‘One constable was shot 
1 1t with his assailants. 
_ develo that the raiders cap- 
io orry load of the “A” Class 
cial Constables near Clones, 
ig one of the constables. Sixty 
fort of the Class “A” Specials 
to Tyrone and Fermanagh 
today. The majority of 
ner n arrested carife from Longford. 
them, the’ authorities. state, 
‘Trish meeonican Army uni- 


teil | a Reprisal? ; 
‘ho: sierho were kidnaped in Sligo 
r this morning, a Sligo corre- 
Aisa this afternoon, in- 
ee” a popular 
L Member of the Corporation, 
“Lewis, a local merchant, R. | 
| Kristie Bellew, both mem- 
| nent commercial firms, 
‘were removed to an un- 
on. The houses of 
oe but the occupants, 


rrespc ndent adds it is sup- 
Soa in reprisal for the 
je 


; Cc st 


ter authorities to 
eacareae:ts prisoners. 
- n-Gor Booth, a. brother to 


a member of the 
reported to” be 

hore carried off by the kid- 
rd | was received this evening that 
ye had ‘been taken pris- 


_by "the etry in Sligo were 
, ns this afternoon. 


y Ordered to Render Aid 


NDC N; Feb. 8 (By The Asso-: 
Press)—The government this 
. telegraphed the provisional 

mt of Ireland asking it to 
release of all prisoners 

across the border from Ulster. 
rmment also telegraphed the 

er of the British troops in 

> give the Northern Govern- 
ecessary aid in defense of 

ern Ireland boundary, and 
Bg ask for reenforce- 


od 
t 


nts i Ay t . 


Condoned _ 
- A by: Michael Collins 


Bade 

3LIN, Feb. 8 ( ‘The Associated 

— shael Collins; head of the 

onal : it, interviewed 
afte 1 with reference to the 
in North Ireland, said: “It was 
I feared ‘and what any sensible 
would expect. Naturally the 
e 8 hose am were outraged 
@ impending Derry executions 
By eg y some acti action of this kind.” 


i Fieaded South . 


‘County Monaghan, 

Pike "sag saree Press)— 
tomobiles, carrying a force 
Pima, ‘arrived here at 9 
with 24 prisoners 

‘guarded and kept from public 
: ie r a short stay at the county 
the cars proceeded in a 
yedirection, F Presumably the 
* kidnaped Unionists 
1 ‘members of the Ulster 


.- 


RDS STILL — 
ED BY UNIONS 


8 (Special Cable) — 

» Congress today, op- 

@ abolitior ofthe Trade 
on ‘the Commissio of_In- 

the evidence: 
1 system, established 
| 1909 to fix legal 


NOT ON GENOA CONF ERENCE) 


| F rench President LJesdecdiosd to eae That Existing 


- Treatiés Should Not Be Discussed and That Exact 
Program of Procedure Should Be a Aas Upon 


LONDON, Feb. 8 ‘(Special Cable). — 
Mr. Poincaré’s note regarding the 
Genoa conference is still under con- 
fidential consideration by the British 
Government and pending a solution of 
the Italian crisis has not, yet been 


communjcated to Rome. Some indi- 
cation of its general tenor leaked out, 
however, and it is obvious at the out- 

set that the princi result of the 
; version to pre-war diplomatic meth- 
ods favored by Paris is that prac- 
tically. no progress has been made 
with the subjects under discussion. It 
is understood that two outstanding 
points in Mr. Poincaré’s thesis are 
that existing treaties should be re- 
garded as immune from discussion 
and that Great Britain, France and 
Italy should agree among themselves 
upon the exact program of procedure. 

Now in tHe present European con- 
ditions it is obvious that a strict ap- 
plication of the letter of some of the 
treaties would quite easily torpedo 
all hope of beneficial results from the 
conference. The situation today is 
vastly different from the situation of 
June, 1919, and could not then have 
been . foreseen. Unless the .powers 
can enter the discussion, prepared to 
face realities and review conditions, 
to better them even at the sacrifice 
of extreme dmbitions, no satisfactory 
outcome is possible. =; 


Mr. Lloyd Georse’ s Idea 

On the other hand, Genoa is an if- 
ternational conference, not an jinter- 
allied .parley, and it is hardly likely 
that America, for example, would ¢con- 
sent to attend if the discussion is 
limited to the proposals already 
agreed upon by the three entente pow- 


ers. Mr. Lloyd George’s idea is to 
persuade Europe, with America’s 
assistance, to face the facts of con- 
temporary problems and endeavor to 
evolve a solution, .handicapped as 
little as possible by a rigid attach- 
ment to the letter of past engage- 
ments, some of which are admittedly 
untenable. 

Mr. Poincaré apparently. desires to 
limit the pourparlers very largely to 
elaborating methods for securing what 
France is entitled to under the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Little doubt exists as 
to which policy is most conducive to 
remedying the present intolerable cir- 
cumstances. Also it is impossible to 
free oneself from the suspicion that 
France, while seeking to escape the 
responsibility. of upsetting. the con- 


ference proposals, is making a subtle 


attempt to relegate :it to the Greek 
calends or to render it abortive. 
Uncompromising Attitude 

The present suggestion in this re- 
spect is postponement fof three 
months. It is significant that the little 
entente states likewise manifest an 
uncompromising attitude regarding 
the invulnerability ‘of treaties which 
concern, them, and in this connec- 
tien it would be interesting to ascer- 
tain the origjn of the allegation that 
Britain is out to throw all peace con- 
tracts into the melting pot. 

There are grounds for the assump- 
tion that the inspiration comes from 
Paris, which is all the more significant 
‘when it is remembered that, ‘while 
actually Britain has throughout based 
her attitude toward central and south- 
eastern European states on treaties, 
it is in most cases France, and some- 
times Italy. who sought to encroach 
upon their decisions. The British au- 
thorities consider that the conference 
should meet on the date arranged, 
unless Italy considers a slight post- 
ponement desirable. 


Poincaré Again Demands 
Preliminary Understandings 


PARIS, Feb. 8 (Special Cable)—Pre- 
mier Poincaré is making a tour of the 
Parliamentary Commissions. Again he 
lays down’ the necessity of definite 
conditions of participation in the 
Genoa conference. It is reported that 
the pact with Great Britain is making 
progress. To the Army Commission 
he declared that 18 months universal 
obligatory military service is the pro- 
posal ‘ofthe present government but 
this reduction is the first stage toward 


one year’s service, which it is hoped: 


to establish three years hence. 

Mr. Poincaré will not permit the 
army budget next year to be greater 
than it ig this year. In spite of re- 
ductions of the period of service; by a 
curious paradox the expenditure was 
being increased, owing to higher rates 
of pay of the voluntary recruits called 
for. Whatever is the cause of such 
increase, a bad effect would be pro- 
duced abroad by augmentation of the 
army budget and this must be avoided. 
“France should be military but not 
militarist,’” was one of his epigrams. 
He was cautious concerning the possi- 
bility of employment of coercive meas- 
ures. While not ruling out a fresh 
occupation of Germany, he promised 
to avoid the necessity. 


SACCO-VANZETTI 
DEFENSE IS AIDED 


Substantial Sum Contributed at 
Meeting Addressed by Dr. 
J, L. Magnes, Who Charges 


Prejudice Caused Conviction 


The assertion that the atmosphere 
thrown by the authorities at Dedham 
and by the press of Boston around the 
trial of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti rendered impossible any ver- 
dict other than guilty: was made by 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, New York rabbi, 
in an address last night in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple. The meeting 


‘was held for the purpose of raising | 


funds to secure evidence for a new 
trial for the prisoners who were con- 
victed last year of slaying Frederick 
Parmenter and Alexander Berardelli, 
pay roll guards, in South Braintree, 
April 15, 1920, and were sentenced to 
the capital penalty. More than $500 
was contributed. 

Dr. Magnes declared that Sacco and 
Vanzetti were convicted not because 
they were guilty of the crime charged, 
but becaues the fact that they were 
aliens and radicals made it impossible 
for them to have a fair trial. He said 
the meeting of last night was held 
not in any sense as ‘an attempt to in- 
fluence the courts, but to give the 
prisoners an opportunity to prove 
their innocence, if they are innocent, 
in an unprejudiced atmosphere. 


Propaganda Blamed 
In support of his contention that! 
“the stage was set for the undoing 
of these two-men,” Dr. Magnes told 
his audience that as a result of gov- 
ernmental and journalistic propa- 
ganda, the Dedham authorities thought 
the war was still being waged. Here 
were two men who had beeg active 
in behalf of Andrea Salsedo,™a com- 
triot arrested in the Palmer “Red” 
ds; .who-were labor leaders; who 
had fied to Mexico to escape the draft. 


said the speaker. For months before 
their trial there had been a whispered 
campaign through Norfolk County, he 


the | said, that there must be no violence 
eir | in connection with the trial, that these 


men were anarchists and bomb-throw- 


‘ th 
Slerer Biebtoes 
> guarded. 


by oe rafters 
watch — 


| 


| said the speaker, “that the jurors 
felt called upon to save America as if 
on\ the battlefield, to protect their 
homes from alien radicals. It may 
well be that they were not conscious 
of this, but the whole surrounding cir- 


| cumstances tended to bias them. When 


we are in doubt the scale is tipped by 
our likings and aversions.”’ 

The State relied on the fact that 
the prisoners told falsehoods when 
arrested to show “consciousness of 
guilt,” Dr.. Magnes said, but they 


themselves declared that they were 


_ “In the eyes of Dedham, Massachu-|. 
setts, these men were beasts at bay,” 


not told when arrested what the 
charge against them was, and they 
told falsehoods in the belief. they 
were under arrest as “Reds.” Only 
the day before their fellow-country- 
man Salsedo had “hurled himself or 
been hurled from the window of a 
Department of Justice Office on the 
fourteenth floor of a New York build- 
ing, where he had: been held without 
warrant:in law. How could the jury 
give them the benefit of the doubt on 
such a ‘state of consciousness’? 
Position of Judge 
“I blame the public authorities and 
the organs of public Opinion for 
creating such malice as to condemn 
men before they were put on trial. 
The court must have realized the 
effect of the procedure. If he did not, 
then he, too, 
fluenced by his énvironment. He did 
not condemn the military display, so 
he may properly be charged with at 
least passively sharing in creating the 
one ars WE 
r. Magnes referred to the Dreyfus 
case as showing that the decisions of 
courts are not sacrosanct. Every 
juror, he said, is “a creature of the 


newspaper—that instrument of the’ 


devil, of prejudice, of ignorance, of 
suspicion and.lies.” ,If liberty-loving 
people believe justice has miscarried, 
the speaker said, it is their duty to 
call for a new trial under fair con- 
oe 
rof. H. W. L. Dana resided, an 

Mrs. Lois B. Rantoul euitienes the ary 
dence adduced at the trial by the 
State, in an effort to.show that it was 
insufficient to convict. 


LAKES-TO-SEA PLAN 
: TO BE DEFENDED 


CHICAGO, Feb. 8 (Speciai)—Coi. 
George W.+Goethals’ criticism of the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the 
Atlantic will ‘be answered here to- 
morrow at’a special meeting of the 
Council of Middle Western © States 
promoting the waterway.- Represent- 
banged Regt all a ¥ states mak- 

Horace C.- Gardner, oe en- 
cage| Sineer, whois president of the Great 


Lakes-St, Lawrence Tidewater Asso- 
t| ciation, will summarize in his opening 


J Devan: tomorrow. the reply of the 
rous| council to attacks made on the feasi- 
bility of the project. | 


+ 


* C. Hy \ALD | CO. 
: MENS ERD ROY 
FINE SHOES 


Standardtiation 


= ala 


of 


‘| specific, simply a “common- sense busi- 


jin the interest of American agricul- 


thrown out today when Federal Judge 


must have been in-- 


Changes in the personnel of the cabi- 


| CLOTHES _ oh TION 


~TWAR SECRET ARY 
LEADS OPPOSITION 
TOF ORD PROPOSAL 


(Continued trom bie 1) 


one time, he said, that he would not 
continue the production of fertilizer 
if it failed: to bring him.a profit., This 
point, he said, should be made more 


\\Britain . 


ag Lent ei strlen a 1 Héad 
to Lift lt From Its Plight 


| 


Advance 


lo 


£2,000,000, TccohiinSheeshie 
£500,000 and France Probably £1,000,000 


LONDON, Feb. 8 (Special Cable)— 
4ustria is seriously attempting to put 


ness proposition.” , 


He also reiterated his tkcoun iain di: 


her house in order. Commerce is on 


tion that the term of the lease be | the mend. Self-help has made won- 


|} shortened from 100 to 50 years, and | 


stated that he was against any lease: 
for so long a period as being bad) 
public policy because of rapidly 
changing conditions. He did not be-'! 
lieve this change would mean a re-, 
fusal of the contract by Mr..Ford, nor | 
that it would necessitate any material | 
differences in the terms except in the | 
case of amortization of the debt. 

Turning to the financial side,of the: 
project, Secretary Weeks told the 
committee at the nitrate plants, 
which Mr. rd offers to buy out- 
right for $5,000,000 originally cost the 
government $85,000,000. There is no 
need of constructing Dam No. 3 at the 
present time, he said, but in case the 
Ford contract is refused the govern- 
ment svould be justified in complet- 
ing the Wilson dam. 'This could be 
done without-any cost to the treasury 
by the issuing of bonds. The surround- 
ing region will soon- be in need of ad- 
ditional power, he said, and the proj- 
ect would be assured of financial 
success if the government should de- 
cide to undertake it. Secretary Weeks 
made it plain, however, that he was 
opposed to the government undertak- 
ing to develop the nitrate plants in 
addition. 


Financial Sacrifice Discounted 
Disapproval of the Ford project was 


indicated by several members of the] 


committee who questioned Secretary 
Weeks. Congressman John Miller of 
Washington complained that the gov- 
ernment was making a great financial 


sacrifice to sell the nitrate, plants at 
$5,000,000. and was practically giving 
away the whole project. The Secre- 
tary reminded him that 4 per cent 
interest was to be paid and that the 
money advanced for completion of ‘the 
dams was only a loan, even though 
it would be repaid a hundred years 
from the present day. He also pointed 
out the “advantage to the govern- 
ment” of having the plant fully 
equipped for nitrate producing and 
ready to take over in case of war. 
Acceptance of the Ford offer was 
urged upon the committee in a letter 
sent today to Mr. Kahn, the chairman, 
by Mr. Gray Silver, the Washington 
representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. It was pointed 
out that the necessity for an ap- 
propriation could be obviated. by au- 
thorization of a Muscle Shoals bond 
issue of $40,00,000, the interest pay- 
ments by Mr. Ford to meet the interest 
on the bonds. Another demand made 


ture” was that, in case the Ford offer 
is refused and the government under- 
takes the completion of the Wilson 
dam, it should also undertake the de- 
velopment of the nitrate plants. 

“We wish to make pl&%in our posi- 
tion,” it was stated. “We/are for the 
acceptance of the Ford proposal. We 
believe it will prove a solution of the 
Muscle Shoals problem. Our conten- 
tions for government operation are to 
be considered solely in case you. de-' 
cide against accepting the Ford pro- 
posal now before you, and in such 
case we must ask for extended hear- 
ings on this question of the operation 
of the plant, and will need a reasonable 
amount of time to prepare our case.” 


JUDGE. THROWS OUT 
INDICTMENTS OF 
_ THE “GLASS TRUST” 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8 — Indictments 
charging nearly 50 corporations known 
as the “glass trust” with violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law were 


Knox sustained demurrers filed by 
counsel for the accused concerns. The 
indictments, returned last December 
as a result of the Lockwood Legis- 
lative Committee’s building inquiry, 
charged the corporations. with con- 
spiracy to fix prices in restraint of 
trade. The indicted firms are scat- 
tered through Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kansas and Oklahoma. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CABINET CHANGES 


C. 


VICTORIA, B.. (Special) — 
ne* and a reorganization of the poli- 
cies. of the Provincial Government 
have been accomplished as a result of 
@ caucus. of the Liberal members of 
the Legislature held here. 

Twe cabinet vacancies occurred 
through the resignations of Dr. J. H. 
King, Minister of\ Public Works, who 
is being appointed Federal Minister 
of Public Works in .the Mackenzie 
King cabinet, and J. W. deB. Farris, 
Attorney-General, who intends to en-. 
gage in the private practice of. law. 
These have been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. W. ‘H. Sutherland of 
Revelstoke as Minister of Public 
Works and A. M. Manson of Omineca 
as Attorney-General. 

The Liberal caucus reaffirmed’ its 
support of John Oliver as Premier and 
leader of the Liberal Party. 


French Delegate to Leave 
WASHINGTON, \ Feb. 8—Albert Sar- 
raut, head of the French delegation, re- 
turned to Washington from Canada to- 
day. He will leave tomorroy for New 
Y preparatory to sailing for Havre 
on the steamship Savoie on Feb. 12. 


‘the purpose of the ,Conference. 


derful progress since dependency upon 
the visionary: promises. of the League 


1 of Nations .was given up and the very 


drastic financial proposals introduced 
, by the Schober Government, which 
‘include a progressive reduction of the 
enormous bread subsidy, will also 
tend to ameliorate conditions. The 
fall in value of the krone is not prov- 
‘ing an unmixed calamity, for whereas 
two years ago it was estimated that 
“a credit of £50,000,000 spread over 
five years was required to establish 
economic independence. it is now be- 
lieved that the object is attainable 
only by advancing £ 15,000,000 over 
four years. 

Tzecho-Slovakia, the only. prosper- 
ous member of the Central Evropean 
community, is - manifesting a states- 
manlike interest in the welfare of her 
unfortunate neighbor and the whole 


subject will doubtless be fully dis- 
cussed during Dr. Edward Benés’ visit 
to London this week. 

Great Britain’s decision to ‘advance 
£ 2,000,000, as announced by Mr. Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons last 
night, together with a further £1,000,- 
000 France is reported prepared to 
lend, will go a good way toward re- 
lieving Austria’s precarious condition. 
Further, there is an arrangement | 
with Tzecho-Slovakia for an immedi- 
ate advance of nearly £500,000 as the 
first installment ofaloanof £ 2,300,000. 

Until the refunding bill is passed 
and America agrees to release the 
liens upon Austrian securities; these 
loans must remain unsecured, but it 
will ultimately prove possible either 
to give the lending governments 
securities or raise money through 
ordinary commercial channels. The 
first thi necessary, however, is to 
provide Austria with about £2,500,.000 
at, say, 24,000 marks to £1. and thus 
provide the confidence requisite for 
raising an internal loan. 


HUGHES TRIBUTE TO 
LATIN-AMERICANS 


Secretary Pays His Acknowledg- 
‘ments. for Arms Conference 
Use of Pan-American Building 
on Behalf of All Delegates 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special)— 
Secretary Hughes today paid his ac- 
knowledgments to the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries for giving the use of 
their building to the Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament. 

“It was my privilege at the Confer- 


ence on the Limitation of Armament,” 
said Secretary Hughes, “‘to express on 
behalf of all the delegates to that 
Conference the gfatitude which they 
felt for the action taken by the repre- 
sentatives of Latin-America in * per- 
mitting the use of this building for 
It 
was a matter of regret that the repub- 
lics of Latin-America could not take 
part directly in the proceedipgs of 
the Conference, but that was by reason 
of the definite and limited objects ta 
the Conference. Still, I hope that you 
all felt that .you had a measure, and 
a very- important degree of participa- 
tion, and that this building will al- 
ways be invested with the most gra- 
cious memories by reason -of the fact 
that the Conference met within its 
walls. In this governing board room 


planned the order’ of: procedure of 
the work of the Cénferenece: In this 
room also were held the meetings of 
the various technical sub-committees 
in preparing the work for the’ full 
committees of the Conference. Here, 
also, met the Chinese and ‘Japanese 
delegates, and it was at this table that 
the Shantung controversy was set- 
tled. (Applause). ‘That,’ I think you 
will agree with me, was oné of the 
happiest events of this important 
period.. 

- “All parts of this building, in one 
way or another, were utilized in the 
work of the Conference. The sur- 
roundings of any undertaking are im- 
portant, but when there is a great 
international meeting it is most fitting 
that it should be appropriately housed. 

“TI have said that the Conference 
had a certain definite and limited aim. 
That is true, and that is the reason 
why the Conference succeeded. The 
Ambassador of Chile has well ob- 
served, however, that its effects are 
not as limited as its definite purposes. 
The naval powers which. were en-; 
gaged in active and really wasteful 
competition in the building of monster 
ships for fighting purpose have re- 
duced their navies and agreed upon 
an effective limitation. 

“The indirect effect of that, I think, 
is very great. 

“Peoples are not disposed at this 
time to see moneys raised by taxation 
spent unnecessariy on instruments of 
destruction. I take it that the powers 
not represented in this Conference 
will voluntarily: very largely limit 
their expenditures for military and 
naval purposes, because of the public 
opinion aroused throughout the world 
through the work that this Conference 


has done.” _ 


‘SCHOONER BECALM ED 


NEARLY 3 MONTHS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 8—The 
French auxiliary schooner Suzaky, en 
route to Papeete from France, was be- 
calmed in the South Pacific off Cen- 
tral America for nearly three months, 
according to wireless advices received. 
here’ Distress signals from the little 
craft were. picked up by the freighter 
Steel Scientist and that ves¢el repro~- 
visioned the Suzaky and helped start 
the engines. The Suzaky left Rouen, 
France, for Papeete on July 11, the re- 
ports rina 
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the heads of the delegations met and }j. 


| with entire lack of hope on this situa- 


HIGHER RAIL RATES 
ARE NOT POSSIBLE 
NOW, SAYS SENATOR 


(Continued from Page 1) 


efficient federal machine to the crea- 
tion of an additional agency at this 
time. 

“We are in a state of flux in our 
entire relationship to transportation. 
My own thought; is that within a 
measurable number of years ‘we will 


probably have arrived at the creation 
of an actual qccretaryeny of trans- 
portation. 

“The one thing ‘we do need in the 
federal government today, from a point 
of view of organization, is a sharp 
differentiation between those arms of 
government that have to do with ju- 
dicial and semi-judicial function#over 
those of a purely executive order. 

“The Esch-Cummins Act has not as 
yet had a real trial, it has not had a 
fair chance. It came into being at a 
moment when we were projected inte 
the most violent series of readjust- 
ments that an econémic group of this 
world. kas ever passed through. The 
Senator has mentioned the fact that 
perhaps through attrition we will se- 
cure a final basis of readjustment 
upon which we can build ideals. We 
do not know that many people realize 
that the average drop in the price of 
commodities throughout the United 
States in less than 18 months has been 
nearly 58 per cent. 

“We have never, in the history of 
the world, seen a drop of values of 
such velocity as this. We have seen 
a shrinkage of probably 50,000,000 of 
dollars in the value of circillative com- 
modities in that period. And that this 
country has been able to maintain its 
productivity, to maintain. as large a 
portion of Labor employed as it has, 
that its railways have not gone into 
the hands of the receivers, that our 
banks have not been ‘the.scenes of 
panics, is to me a matter of daily mar- 
vel. The fact is we have gone past 
the danger point. 


Monopoly Is Failure 


“The Esch-Cummins act is indeed 
a new venture in government relation- 
ship to private enterprise. We have 
tried unlimited mon poly on one hand 
and demonstrated is a failure. 

“The railways have been in opera- 
tion for a year and a half under the 
act. They have not earned 6 per cent, 
and the public has not been called 
upon to pay the difference. In other 
words, Section 15A of the Transporta- 
tion Act is not a guaranty, it is a 
hope. And it is a hope that must be 
realized, for, unless it-can be realized 
we shall be strangled in the toils of 
our own railways. The most funda- 
mental necessity of this country today 
is to reinitiate maintenance and bet- 
terment and expansion of these rail- 
ways. 

“The average rate of interest paid 
by the railways on their bonds during 
the past months.exceeds the supposed 
guaranty of 6 per cent by some 1% 
per. cent on an average. There is 
nothing short of bankruptcy in front 
of an industry that must borrow 
money at 14% per cent per annum 
above the rate it is permitted on an 
average to earn. But I do not. look 


tion. 
Rate Reduction ‘Impossible 


“An economic’ system and ‘a people 
that can stand such a violence as we 
have gone through in the last 18 
months can stand another 12 mtnths 
of it, and during the next 12 months 
there is no reason why we should not! 


righteous earning Wiehe no long 
period. 


that we can impose upon them a' re- 
duction of rates, for, as Senator Cum- 
mins has pointed out, it amounts to a 
confiscation. But it would appeal-.to 
me, and I think to most business men, 
that, if our railway managers were 
willing to concede to the public month 
by month in the reduction of rates 
every penny that they earn in excess 
of their necessary bond interest, they 
will gain in rapidity of readjustment 
and in their own ultimate returns. 

‘“Nationalization of ‘our railways is 
a far greater thing in its ultimate re- 
sults than the mere operation of rail- 
ways. It means the complete depart- 
ment from the fundamental economic 
System and social system upon which 


which we have lived to such a great 
and peoapareee state as 
today. 

gf undermines the very basis of 
individualism on which our social 
Structure must rest and that in- 
dividualism in itself is something 
different from that anywhere else in 
the world. It has a quality to itself, 
not participated in by any other 
civilization, in that it stands stanchly 
for an equality of opportunity and in 
that limitation is the justification 
within the four corners of our social 
System for the regulation of the rail- 
way3; but it does not carry us to the 
point of Socialism and the destruction 
of the whole basic question of 
initiative and individualism.” | 


Chamber Proposal Opposed 
A proposal by the railroad com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States that legislation 


be enacted creating a commissioner- 
general of transportation to present 
the interest of the public before gov- 
ernmental agencies that deal with 
transportation met with strong oppo- 
sition at a meeting here today of the 
chamber’s national council. 

The report ‘was presented to the 


body advise the chamber’s board of 
directors as to whether the proposal’ 
should be sent to a referendum of the 
chamber’s membership. Resolutions 
introduced from the floor proposing 
to the board that the report be not 
sent to referendum were referred to a 
resolutions committee which will re- 
port tomorrow. 

In opposing the proposal, Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the Railway 
Business Association, said in, part: 
‘“An officer designated as president's 
representative to discuss railway 
problems with committees of Con- 
gress and federal agencies, including 


would be a wholly new feature fn our 
government, for which we see m0 oc- 
casion and in which we fear the pos- 
sibility of pressure tending to impair 
the independence of those charged 
with railway regulation or legislation. 
“So long as we k our legislative 
and executive separ#te, Congress has 
an independence for} us to maintain. 
Executive pressure tends to break’ 
down that independence. 


_ Judgment Involved 


“Administrative boards like the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the 
terms of their establishment are still 
further ‘protected. Such boards are 


adjudicate right and wrong and. they 
also exercise business discretion. 
Hither function involves *judgment. 
The commissioners concentrate upon 
their subject. They deal with it con- 
tinuously. Their terms are six.. rs, 
as compared with four. for the Presi- 


They have a cumulative experience. 
They have a- broad basis. of com- 
parison and. familiarity - with  pre- 
cedents. They carry a responsibility 
for the aggregate results. of their 
work. Their judgments are those of 
an authority. Not even the Supreme 
Court reviews those judgments except 
as to the single aspect of jurisdiction. 
Hither the statute bestaws a given 
power or it /does not. If it does, the 
board has the last word. 

It is futile and feeble for us to 
hide from ourselves the seriousness 
of th@® juncture at which we stand. 
If we fail in the present experiment 
with regulation the outcome will be 
government ownership. I do not know 
of any competent observer who doubts 
it. If we cannot regulate railroads 
we cannot regulate banking or busi- 
ness or agriculture or labor. If the 
government cannot regulate, it must 
own and operate all these activities. 
When that time comes the map-makers 
may continue to label a certain North 
American area the United States, but 
it will not be the kind of United States 
worth living in.” 

It was evident at the close of this 
evening’s session that the proposal to 
ask for the creation of a commissioner 
general of transportation was as good 
as defeated and the report of the com- 
mittee tomorrow will be to that effect. 


Recognition of Obregon Asked 
WASHINGTON, Feb. &--A_ resolution 
calling on the Administration to Tecog- 
nize the Obrecon Government in Mexico 
was introduced today by Representative 
Thomas J. Ryan (R.). New York, 


gi s Home 


show steady progress in the extension 
of our traffic, in the economy,_in the | 
operation of our railways, and we' 
should be able fe sive to them. a | 
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PRE-EMINENTLY THE 


FLORIDA ROUTE 


5 Through Traine Daily 
Double Track 


Beautiful 


Rike’s Department of 
Interior Decorating 


is modernly cquipped to design, plan 

and execute all classes of Interior 
Decorative work, no matter how large 
or how seemingly small. 


The department is under the per- 
sonal supervision of Interior Decorators 
who devote their entire efforts to plan- 
ning The Home Beautiful. Every 
decorative scheme planned comes under 
the personal care of these creative 


artists. 


All “East Coast” and “West 
Coast” Points Reached 


Atlantic Coast Line 


. 7 
“The Standard Railroad of the South” 


Apply J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt. 
248 Washington St., 9, Boston, Mass. 


An extensive selection of Drapery 
Fabrics is carried in stock, 


The Rike-Kumler Co. 


Est. 185 at Second - 


Main 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


“I do not assume for the moment | 


dent, and reappointment is customary. : 


this country was: founded and upon . 


. 


council with a view to having that ° 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 


quasi judicial and quasi expert, They ° 
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have anal into the cialis and as the 
lic mind is becoming seized of 
things, the most enthusiastic op- 


| position to the system is developing.” 


Tendency to Monopolies 


combines and mergers, and in this con- 


| nection the merging of the cement in- 


ration in 
in prices 


into one large co 
09 with a sharp advan 


: within fige months and entire absence 


res|of competition was cited. Another 
‘was | effect referred to by the Minister was 


cheaply. Both would a the richer 


{th 


{said, the 
east, which had to be assisted to their 


able | 


tendency to create an industrially 
sided country in which “the rich 

Saoces richer and the poor get 

rer. . 

“Developing the latter thought Mr. 
referred to existing financial 


| coditions in. the agricultural west as 


at least partially due, copuled with 


lexcessive freight rates, to the opera- 


tions of the protective feature of the 
customs tariff. Under this system, he 
“infant industries” “of the 


feet, had so squeezed the agricultural 
industry that the purchasing power 


jof the farmers fox manufactured prod- 
jucts was rapidly 


ng. 


_Arguments for Reciprocity 
“Who. would be injured,” asked the 
speaker, “if the fiscal barrier between 
Canada and the United Statés were 
broken down by reciprocal arrange- 
ments that would provide an equit- 
exchange of commodities? 
ida would be able to buy from 
r neighbor such things as she could 
produce more cheaply. The United 
could’ then buy from Canada 
could’ produce more 


use of such an arrangement. 


at kindlier feeling between the nations 


would exist and a step further would 


jor- be taken towards closer trade rela- 


*, 
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"| for years would 
nexation long ago.” 


‘tions throughout the ‘world. 


There are those, however, who 


n- |""rgue that such a step would lead to 
‘he | the annexation of Ganada to the United 


States. Such an argument, however, 


{is merely sentimental and has no 


force in ‘fact: Were it not so, the 
enormous trade relations that have 
existed between these two countries 
have ‘brought an- 


COAL STORING FOR 


wT} STRIKE REPORTED 


Possible Walk-Out of the Miners 
‘Would Leave Enough Anthra- 


cite for a.Shortage, It Is Said 
~ —Bituminous Stock Is Lower 
gyn crates 


aN ee 


( NEW ‘YORK, Feb. 8 petal) — 


“Invitation to the railroad 


junions to joint the United Mine ty 


[r.|that the coal consumers 


jers in a collective effort to prevent 


nation-wide. wage reductions and the 
lapparent willingness of some of the 
workers’ unions to participate 
on this basis gives a more serious 
aspect to the anticipated coal strike 
next April,” says this week’s issue of 
Coal Age. 3 
The article continues, “The point 
are keeping 


guard jin mind is that, should the railroads 
ein 'lbe tied i or Ps but a certaifi few 
‘lof them’ be ‘the production 
¢rom = BiB yan fields, | which is ex- 


@ | pected to save the day for the country, | 


would be seriously interfered . with. 
“In other words, if John Lewis can- 
not call out the non-unio miners .o 


on ‘of|this strike, he will gain the result 


‘COLLEGE CURRICULA. HELD 
TO HAVE NO DEFINITE OBJECT 


. Calitbinia Professors Disagree With Dr. RL, Kelly, ‘Who 
Saw Definite Program-—-Tendency Seen Toward’ 
“ Mathematics, Economics and International Politics 


the railway emplo go on strike. 


Whether or not this s dual strike trans- 


| is whether, in the event of a strike, 


union coal] after April 1 


One of the abuses referred to was 
,|the tendency to create monopolies, 


‘penalties for not making a proper tax 
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? is 

, and’ on as. thate is-& variety 
_.|of opinion ‘at the moment, eager 9 
yg {tion thug created 
‘buyers of: coal must omg serious | 


one -which 


“The question that must be decided 


they will operate on coal purchased 
and etored between now and March 
31, or take’ a chance on re non- 


“Stocks of bituminous coal on tun, 4 
1922, accordi: to estimates just 
published by the government, show 


approximately 47,000,000 tons in the| 


hands of consumers, which was. about 
1,000,000 tons less than on Nov. 1, 
1921. 

“It is reported that the coal on hand 

on Jan. 1, 1922, was sufficient - for 
41 days operation at the rate of con- 
sumption prevailing during December, 
but were business active stocks would 
last not more than 32 days. Indica- 
tions: are that, beginning about 10. 
days ago, coal is again being turned. 
into storage, and that the movement in 
preparation for a shutdown next 
spring his begun to make slow head- 
Way. \ 
“Production of bituminous coal has 
climbed back from the low point in 
December, and if the present rate of 
production is maintained will soon 
reach the level of October, the high 
point in 1921. 

“There has been little concern 
manifested, so far, over the possi- 
bilty ef a strke in the anthracite 
region. Stocks of anthracite in the 
hands of. 648 representative dealers, 
according to the Bureau of the Census, 
averaged .50 days’ supply on Dec. 1, 
1921, but declined to 44 days’ supply 
on Jan. 1, 1922. Forty-four days’ sup- 
ply in the middle of wiMter is several 
months’ supply_in the summer time. 

“Therefore, if production of an- 
thracite is maintained equal to con- 
sumption until April 1, there need be 


no .apprehension over a eperrnee of | 


hard coal.” 
Mine Union ‘Locals . 
Seek Higher Wages 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Feb. 8 (Spe- 
cial) —-The wage scale committeeofthe 


United Mine Workefs of America at!. 


its first meeting here today received 
hundreds of resolutions from: local 
unions, most of them. for wage in- 
creases of from 10 to 60 per cent and 
for a six-hour day and a five-day 
week. 

President Lewis announced receipt 
of a letter from Benjamin Schlesinger, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, pledging sup- 
port to the miners in case of a strike. 
The offer is “representative of the 
spirit. which pervades the ranks of 
organized Labor,” Mr. Lewis said. 


NEW YORK POLICE > 
HEAD. ACCUSED . OF 
INCOME. TAX.OMISSION 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8 (Special)— 
Richard Enright, Police Commissioner 


of New York City, has admitted to the |” 
‘State Tax Commission that he failed 


to include in his income tax, return 
for 1919 the $12,000.stock profit which 
resulted from a transaction made in 
his behalf. by Allan A. Ryan, Wall 
Street broker; and deputy police com- 
missioner, according to an Albany 
dispatch today to the Evening Post. 

The admission by Mr. Enright that 
r| he had failed to report the $12,000 was 
made after a newspaper had an- 
nounced that Mayor Hylan’s _ police 
commissioner was under investigation 
‘by the State Tax Commision, which 
wished to determine whether he had 
failed to live up to the provisions of 
the income tax law. 

The admission was expressed 
through a check signed by }Commis- 
sioner Enright and sent to the: New 
York State Tax Commission. This 
represents the original impost of 2 

r cent 6n $12,000 plus the legal 


return. 

Under the law, the state tax au- 
thorities may bring criminal. pro- 
ceedings against a person who failed 
to pay his income taxes and if found 
guilty, he may receive ® maximum 
sentence of a year in — and a 
fine of $1000. 
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| ‘include international politics. 
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To this statement Dr. Breitwieser 
| Teplies: 

“In the past there has not been a 
fixed or definite program in the minds 
of the administrators of ae col- 
leges. Latin and mathematics formed 
the bases of curricula in.the old insti- 
tutions, but, in, the last few years, 
there has been a serious study of cur- 
‘|ricula. The movement is away from 
Latin and pure mathematics, the lat- 
ter tending toward applied mathe- 
matics, such as chemistry or the en- 
gineering professions. Economics 
must quit abstract theorizing and give 
tegen instruction. -Political science 

is coming to be more and more im- 
portant; now we must extend it to 


“The great interest in the social sci- 


t lack of domestic science, as 
By Dr. Kelly is not due to the 
that women women want to shirk home 


“faction at the results achieved 


TAPANESE PREMIER | 
HAILS ARMS PACT 


Washington Sraieniaahhy: Mark 
First Step Toward “Real 
and Lasting Peace’ He Says 


—Baron Sakamoto Critical 


TOKYO, Feb. 8 (By The Associated 
Press)—The agreements reached at 
the Washington Conference mark the 
first step toward establishment of a 
“real and lasting peace,” with the pos- 
sibility of abolition of armaments, 


Premier Baron Takahashi told the | according to the tentative figure of 


House of Peers yesterday. . 
“The imperial government 


| 


| 


does 'matély 106,784,000 yen.. 


| 


Photogn/? 


Baron Takahasht 


the battle atecke ‘are the ites. 
Akagi, Amagi and Takao. 

Construction of auxiliary craft set| 
for the fiscal ‘year 1924-1925 will be 
} advanced to the present in order to 
pre employment for the dockyard 
workers, it is announced by the chief 
of naval construction, Vice-Admiral 
Okada.. 

Japan, it. is pointed out, is allowed 
270,000 tons of light cruisers and de- 
stroyers by the naval treaty. At pres- 
ent she has approximately 225,000 tons 
of this class, about 120,000 of which 
can be declaredobsolete, leaving the 
margin for immediate construction 
165,000 tons. 

This construction work can be car- 
ried on with ,the funds’ releaséd 
through stoppage of work on the cap-» 
ital ships. The ‘amount~-thus saved. 
artment, is approxi- 


the Navy D 


‘convenience to railroadmen, 


| during the summer months. 


|-measures. 


| by 


~—— 


Dy Keystone View, N. 


New Prime Minister of Japan whose recent appointment in succession 
to Mr. Hara was regarded Jn ee cireles as another triumph/for the 


anti-militaristic element. 


not pretend that the Conference was 
an unqua@fied success as viewed from 
an individual standpoint,” he said. “It 
does believe with the other powers 
that the present agreements are the 


first step toward realization of a realy 


and lasting peacé and that such agree- 
ments will grow in the future even 
into an understanding for. total aboli- 
tion of defense equipments.” 

The Premier’s utterance came in re- 
ply to an interpellation by Baron 
Toschiatsu Sakamoto. Announcement 
of Ahe final adjournment of the Wash- 
ington Conference reached the Diet 
approximately at the moment he was 
speaking and his words might have 
been in response, in the form of a 
speech of congratulation. 


Hughes Proposals Criticized 
Baron:Sakamoto, the first speaker 
of the day’s session, characterized the 
Hughes proposals for standard limi- 
tation of navies flagrantly improper, 
since, he: said, they excluded the con- 


siderations of the individual nations’ 
geographical positions and calculated 
naval strength on a wrong? basis. 

He critigized also the Pacific forti- 
fications agreement, and _ regretted 


omission of any restriction on air-| 
planes: He further declared that in his | 


opinion use of airplane carriers was 
unfair. Baron Sakamoto is:a_ vice- 
admiral, and distinguished himself in 
the Chino-Japanese war. 

“To these arguments the Premier re- 
‘plied: “By no means was it with the 
view to consummating national de- 
fense that 
but to minimize the possibilities of 
warfare in the future and insure na- 
tional development along more peace- 
ful and productive lines.” , 


Siberia Evacuation Plans 


Viscount Uchida, Foreign Minister, 
followed, giving assurances regard- 
ing evacuation of Siberia by Japanese 
troops when the negotiations at Chita 
had .been completed and the safety 
of Japanese nationals assured. 

The Washington Conference falling 
on the eve.of the Diet session, the op- 
position parties have been utilizing 
whatever was done at Washington 
with the consent of the Japanese as 
a subject for adverse eriticism. Their 
intention had been.apparent from the 
outset. of the conference. 

The Premier and -his_ ministers 
seem to have been able to meet the 
criticism without trouble, and neither 
the opposition in the Diet nor the op- 
posing press has been able to arotise 
notable antagonism or to create the 
impression that Japan had lost pres- 
tige at Washington. 

In commercial circles, 
can be observed, only intense satis- 
in 
Washington, prevails. 

The consensus of opinion in both 
social and industrial circles.is that 
the ten-year naval holiday will prove 
a decade of peace and prosperity for 


| Japan. 
/ 


Work Ordered Halted on 


Eight Japanese Warships 
“POKYO, Feb. 8 (By The Associated 


ed ‘Press)—The. Navy. Department . has 


Q bro. soe the various dockyards to stop 
ing work on the eight: battle- 
~ ‘ships dnd battle ernisers now on the 


are to be i 
Eiht ine ignsbinglos tide. 
The battleships 


be} ‘agreement. . 
oe are. the Kage. Rit, Owari and ‘Tosa; 


| 


the. treatiés were enacted, | 


,assistant district attorney for 


so far as 


‘many families during 


FEDERAL AGENTS | 
MAY INTERVENE. 


Department of Labor Mediators 
Reported on Way. to Try to 
Settle Textile Strike 


PROVIDENCE, R. I, Feb. 8— 
Agents of the Federal Department of 
Labor were reported today to be on 
their way to Rhode Island in an effori 
to settle the textile strike. Announce- 
ment that the Labor Department had 
intervened in the situation came as a 
surprise to both sides of the contro- 
versy, and it was declared that neither 
had asked the department to take 
such a step. 

It has been announced in Washing- 
ton that the men to be sent here are 
John J. S. Rodgers, who, for many 
years, was commissioner of immigra- 
tion at. Philadelphia and has recently 
been connected with the division of 
conciliation of the Department of La- 
bor, and Charles Bendheim, formerly 
the 


District of Columbia. 

The two conciliators left Washing- 
ton Monday and spent yesterday in 
New York in conference with officials 
of the United Textile Workers and the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers, the 
two unions interested in the strike 
here. ~ It. was stated that the men 
would go from New York to Boston 
before coming here. 

James A. Dick, organizer of the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers, who is 
in charge of the situation in the Paw- 
tuxet Valley, sajd this morning that 
about 4000 of the strikers in that part 
of the State have jofned his organiza- 
tion. There are believed to be more 
than 7000 persons on strike in the 
Pawtuxet Valley. 

Five hundred strikers from Natick 
surrounded the Apponaug Bleachery 
at Apponasig this morning and al- 
lowed only officials of the company 
and heads ‘of departments ta enter. 
There was no violence. 


More Spinners Walk Out 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., Feb. 8—About 
300 employees of the Jenckes Spin- 
fning Company today joined 200 spin- 
ners who had previously gone out in 
protest against wage reductions. The 
‘concern manufactures cotton yarn 
and employs 3000 persons. None of 
the departments is closed. 


ee eee 


TIMBER INDUSTRY 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


/ | 
CUSTER, S. D. (Special)—The tim- 
ber industry of this part of the Black 
Hills is supplying work to a number 
of men and thus is supporting a great 
the. winter 
months. « Figures recently compiled at 
the office of the forest supervisor in 
Custer ‘show that in any average 
month 317 men are employed in jum- 
bering within the Harney National 
Forest Reserve. They support 840 de- 
pendents. This means that least 1157 
persons are directly dependent on the 
timber industry within’ the Harney 
National Forest for their livelihood. 
Custer ‘banks and stores defive a 
special benefit. from this, for approxi- 
mately one-third of the timber work- . 
ers do all of their business with banks : 
and stores in Custer... a 


| Griswold read letters from the mayors 
‘of several New York state cities who 


executive committee of the Grange, 


ioe ew ar of Attack on 


Law for Daylight Saving 


Opponents of Massachusetts M. easure Seek Passage of 
\ Local Option Bill in State Legislature 2 


—_—_ 


While no new arguments were pre-| financial houses of all types who re- 


sented yesterday at the hearing be- 
fore the committee on legal affairs 
of the Massachusetts Legislature on 
two bills dealing with daylight saving, 


opponents of the system adopted a new 
plan of attack by proposing the adop- 
tion of a local’ option: measure. In- 
railroad 
travelers, mothers of ‘families and | 
particularly the farmers, was urged | 
as the outstanding disadvantage of 
the daylight saving schedule, while 
proponents centered their support on 
the propositions of greater recreation. 
and improved industrial conditions 


hearing was devoted to two 
One was a bill accompany- 
ing the petition of Andrew P. Doyle, 
Staite Representative, seeking to ex- 
tend tbe daylight saving 
five months. as at present, to one of 
seven months. The other bill is filed 
Lyman W. Griswold, State Sen- 
ator, and seeks to repeal the existing 
law. The’ opponents of daylight say- , 
ing and supporters of repeal were led | 
by Senator Griswold, while Claude L. 
Allen, attorney for the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, led the argunients 
for the opponents of repeal. Mr. 
Doyle, in arguing for extension of. 
the period, declared that the present: 
law is unsatisfactory to all, and as-. 
serted that there 


The 


quire relaxation from a daily work 
requiring concentration and accuracy. 
The beneficial effects derived in the 
way of increasing athletics was 
brought out by William C. Spargo, a 
Boston sporting editor. A large num- 
ber of chambers of commerce, boards 
of trade, trade organizations and busi- 
ness concerns were recorded as in 
favor of preserving the law. 

The situation in New York and 
overseas was described by T. M. B. 
Hicks of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The New York City ordinance is per- 
manent, and there is no move or no 
prospect of one for its repeal, he said, 
reading a telegram from the Mer- 
chants Association of New York in 
ol of,this statement. England 
still has faylignt Saving, readopted 
each year by an order of council, 


period from+Which action has not yet been taken 


for 1922. Holland and Belgium are in, 
a similar ‘situation. A vote to repeal 
the French law was passed by the 
French Senate but concurrent action 
‘by the Chamber of Deputies is not 


| expected. 


CLASSES IN ENGLISH 
IN SANTA BARBARA 


SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 


(Special)— 


is no justification; The Spanish and Mexican housewives 


for turning over the Commonwealth lof this quaint half-Spanish city are 


to the farmer. 
Original Law Repealed 


for repeal, 
out that the original law was a federal | 


act enacted as an emergency measure. 
It was repealed by Congress, but cer- 
tain interests in Massachusetts, “see- 
ing pleasure or profit in the law,” 
have had it placed on the statute 
books. The committee cannot disre- 
gard the opposition of the farmers of 
the State, Mrs. Griswold. declared, and 
expressed serious doubt as to the 
unanimity of industrial workers in 
favor of daylight saving. 


learning to speak English as fast as 
| possible, 
Opening in support of his petition | duties. 

Senator Griswold pointed | 'old adobe, a relic of the early Spanish 


considering their manifold 
They gather evefy day at an 


days, which now houses the Associ- 


ated Charities, and listen to the simple 
and unlabored teaching of a descend- 
ant of these old Spaniards, Miss de la 
Cuesta. 

Miss de la Cuesta speaks to her 
grown-up pupils in an easy, natural 
manner, almost entirely in English, 
in a natural-looking room that re- 
sembles a dining room: rather than the 
-conventional classroom, for there is 


: He cited the |neither blackboard, nor bench, nor 
vote token by a Brockton shoe con- | desk, nor book. The pupils sit around 


cern, declaring it to be the only unin-/y table filled with wearing apparel and 


fluenced ballot he knew of. and which | ‘household 


utensils. Their teacher 


returned 312 votes for daylight saving | guides them through the names and 


for a seven-months period, and_ 1106 | 


uses of these articles’ in English. 


for the five-months period and “1109 | i After but a few lessons: the most of 


votes against the system. 

Senator Griswold-then proposed. a‘ 
local option bill which he had had: 
drafted. In answer to arguments, 
which he anticipated would be intro- 
duced to the effect that such a meas- 
ure would create wide confusion, Mr. 


did not repor® serious confusion. 

The Massachusetts State Grange 
was put on record as opposed to day- 
light saving by the chairman of the 


C. D..Richagdson. He said that the 
opposition: was based on the _ incon- 
venience’ involved, and said that it 
might be well to foster the interests 
of agriculture. 


Grange Attitude Emphasized © 


Daylight saving was declared to bej| 


incorporated into “the most useless 


law that was ever forced upon an in-|, 


telligent people,” in a_ regolution 
adopted by the Grange, and read by 


its secretary, William N. Howard. The/ 


Boston & Maine Railroad, through its 
attorney, went on record for 
of daylight saving, but against local 
option because of the inconveniences 
of traffic connections with such a 
State as New Hampshire where an/| 
anti-daylight saving law forbids the 
adjustment of intrastate rail -sched- 
ules to daylight saving in another 
state. Representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, | 
an@ the Order of Railway Conductors | 
voiced opposition. 

That the economic and financial ef- 
fects of daylight saving are the most 
significant, was the stand taken by 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Agriculture. Re- 
peated statements are made, he said, | 
as to the falling back of New England | 
as an industrial community. Indus- 
trially, Massachusetts is dependent 
largely on her local food supply, 
which is inadequate and will diminish 
under such burdens on agriculture. 
Mr. Gilbert pointed out that Massachu- 
setts produces $80,000,000 worth of 
food and consumes $400,000,000 every 
year, and asserted that it is his con-| 
viction that increased production | 
would result from the repeal of this | 
law. He favored the local option | 
measure. 


Defense of Present Law 


In opening the defense of the law, | 
Mr. Allen asserted that it is not the | 
affair of,the Boston Chamber of Com) 


merce along, but that Chamber, having 
led in the origina) campaign for the! 
practice of daylight saving, has been | 
accorded the’ same position subse- 
quently. Walter Powers, chairman of 
the Chamber’s daylight saving com- 
mittee, presented the main argument, 
contending that if a slogan were nec- 
essary for the friends of the daylight 
saving it might well be, “There is no 


substitute for God’s sunlight and fresh | 


air.” He decfared that the farmer 
does not appear to appreciate what 


repeal |* 


this means to the worker in factory, 


foundry, office and other confined oc- | 


cupations. 
ment that people should regulate their 
own days, pointing out that the people 
who need daylight saving cannot ee 
late their own days. 

In response to the argument wh pro- 
duction of food and the economic con- 
dition of New England. Mr. Powers 
asserted that the law was a war meas- 
ure passed to increase ‘efficienty and 
that that fundamental appears to be 
needed..in the present instance. Local 
option is not the solution, he declared. 
Evidence was introduced to show the 
‘value of daylight, especially to. chil- 
dren. George E. Farrington, vice- 


He discarded the argu- | 


president of the Boston Stock Ex- 


change, spoke in behalf of workers fn' 


‘the women are said to know enough 
‘English to be able to do their own 
marketing and shopping. 


For Creamy 
Salad Dressings 


There is really no limit 
to the use of Carnation 
Milk in your home, it is 
the modern Milk Supply. 


Try it, for instance, 
when making salads and 
salad dressings; the re- 
sults will delight you. 
Pure cows’ milk from 
the-country, with part of 
the «water removed by 
evaporation, then _ steri- 
lized in hermetically 
sealed containers — that 
is Carnation Milk. Your 
grocer ‘can supply you. 
Write for the Carnation 
Cook Book. It is#free. 
CarNaTION Mik Propucts Co, 


92 Consumers Building, Chicago 
93 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 


Carnation 
Milk 


The label is red and whit, 


~— ee 


ates a nee 
in a cool place. This recipe makes 1% cups. 
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os TON, Feb. 8 Special)— 
n delegation held its last 


¥ to prepare for President. 

a jal. report on the work 
Nas n Conference and the 
iereat ‘which are about to 

to: the Senate for ~— 


: ally stated that the. re- 
| egy and placed in’ 
the printer to be sent 

as soon as possi- 

May not reach the 
see sit ikelt- 
ent in eli- 

— of the 


y. 

y of the delegation, 
ige of Massachusetts, 
of the Senate, and 
W. Underwood of Ala- 
‘in leader, ‘went to the 
an on ave assurances to sena- 
both sides of the chamber 
Pig fully revealed all of 
at develoged in the meet- 
he Cont nce committees and 
'easo 8 why certain decisions 

\ched in ular éases. 
Iso that besides the 
£ tion is prepared, 
sanction of President Hard- 
mit to the Committee on 
Relations and to members of 
ate, the entire body of the 
ft the meetings of the Con- 
yor: e official re- 
f, he or, it was added, is 
@ in every seaport Say A 

© necessary to delve 
document comprised 


E Amerie Questions 
& suncement of the decision 
ad ur the minutes for the in- 
Aha 4 #uch senators as were 
10 allege secrecy in the work 
gg Kenge the: 
sails of the latter 
T a will answer any 
‘likely to arise and in case 
r in the report is not so 
as some senators 
} to have it the minutes 

oer be available. 

point covered in the 
today relates to the 
powers put into the dis- 
2 of the four-power 
| treaty. It will make 
ala the means to main- 
teg: of islands of the 
ions was under discussion 
, stern Committee it was 
y und i ‘by each of the 
| ‘that. naval and military 
as excluded from the scope 
res to be taken. The report 4 
ane it was said, wi 
| clear, and to that extent 
‘roy the basis of the de- 
is handful of senators for a 


and Senator Under- 
that no reservation 
ess but it is understood that, 
demand for it becomes strong, 
jorit; and minority ‘leaders’ who 
Oo ne the treaties will not 
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e1 ate ‘is 8 waiting ai the |z 


more and more | 


: iat {ides of the chars. 
e conclusion that 
of the treaties will not 


votng more than a handful, } 


e negligible as an obstacle 


nat are looked to par- 
pooanoes of recglcitrancy. 

_ are % E. Bor (R.), of 
ht m Johnson (R.), of Cali- 
— nes A. Reed (D.), of ’Mis- 
and Th Watson (D.), of 
i. All four of ‘them are long- 
se orators and should they de- 
by are in a position to protract 
) om the pacts longer than 

2 would like. Sen- 

mn and Senator Borah held 

sort of parley on their 

lic today, but if they made 
or formulated a plan of 

xy maintained silence in re- 


of no disposition in the Sen- 
pevers se the Pe eeetebatretion pro- 
‘ give | Spe streatios the right} 
begin oor tee naval 
; tor Ba owever, it 
sate: , will “urge that all the 
Eaegiey up together and 
piecemeal procedure. 
r takes the view 
nate should have an op- 
2 ook tr few ” teiees: 
rence ore 

yh aig treaties. 
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With Results 
» Lowell, president of 
essed h 


ABOR UNIONS CHARGED WITH 
"LOWERING RAIL EFFICIENCY 


Men Declined 30 or 40 


Unde Government Control Duiriag War, Competence of 


Per Cent, President, of Order’ 


of Supervising Rail Officers Tells Senate Committee | 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8  Charens 
that Labor union influence caused 
railroad ‘Labor efficiency to decrease. 
30 per cent when the government took 


a further decrease of 5 to 10 per cent 
thereafter, were made today before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee by C. G. Poirier of Columbus, 
O., president of the Grand Order of 
Supervising Railway Officers, who 
said he represented 5000 superin- 
tendents, foremen and similar rail- 
road officers of the United States and 
Canada. 

Mr. Poirier declared railroad em- 
ployees generally, relying on their 
union affiliations, lapsed in. efficiency 
and foremen lost control when the 
roads went into the hands of the gov- 
ernment. 

“The employees felt they were no 
longer road employees and could do 
as they pleased,” he said. “They told 


over the carriers during the war, with ' 


their foremen that they had but one 
boss and he was Uncle Sam. Operat- 
ing expenses climbed and efficiency 
decreased.” 

Railroad officers and the public, Mr. 
Poirier said, were and are ignorant “of 
the conditions. 

“The public doesn’t know,” he said. 
“It has no idea of conditions, and yet 
the public hollers. . The. railroad 
officers thought operating expenses 
increased because of increased traffic, 
but it was largely because of de- 
} creased efficiency.” 

Union officers “dictated” to the em- 
ployees and “told them to do only so 
much work,” Mr. Poirier declared. 
Foremen, he said, were threatened by 
union men with loss of their positions 
if they protested. The American 


Federation of Labor, he charged, 
sought by “threats and intimidation” 
to compel foremen and superintend- 
ents to join-organized Labor. 


Mrs. Catt Defends 
Larger Electorate 


Intelligence Is W hat Counts, She 
Declares, Not Size 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8 (Special)—“An 
electorate which thinks is no danger 


to any country, however overwhelm- 
ing the size of that electorate may 
seem to be,” said Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, president of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance, to 
a representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor today. Mrs. Catt was 
commenting on a recent statement by 
Associate Justice John H. Clarke of 
the United States Supreme Court, that 
the passage of the Nineteenth Amend- 
‘ment had created in this country “a 
larger electorate than has ever syc- 
cessfully governed itself.” 

“If there is one class of persons 
who -know better than any other the 
difficulties created by -an unthinking 


is the women of this country, who 
were half a century arousing the 


‘voters of this country to give them’) 


the” franchise. Women determined 
then that the suffrage should be re- 
stricted, but that it should be re- 
stricted on intelligence and not on 
sex. 

“For that reason women today are 
among the most ardent champions of 
literacy tests for voters. They are 
supporting the Curtis-Rogers bill in 
Congress, which requires foreign-born, 
women to pass the naturalization ex- 


rt} @minations themselves instead of ac- 


quiring American citizenship through 
their husbands. And in every state the 
League of Women Voters is having 
citizenship schools to train women for 
intelligent citizenship. Hundreds of 
these schools have been held and the 
league hopes that not only women, 
but men as well, will use this plan 
for. increasing the 1: aes of the 
electorate.” 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 
| HEADS: REELECTED 


NEW YORK, Feb. $ (Special)—De- 

ite opposition by Mayor Hylan to 

e reelection of Dr. Clarence E. Me- 
leney and Dr. William McAndrew as 
associate superintendents, the. Board 
of Education of the City of New York 
unanimously. returned them to office 
at a meeting this afternoon. 

@het board also received an offer 
from the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of 
the land contained in an entire city 
block in ‘the Bronx, upon condition 
that the city erect a modern school 
adequate to care for the children of 
the community. 

The offer by ‘the institution is made 
because of the belief that it will be 
better for the children in its care to 
attend a public school and to have op- 
portunities for contact with those out- 
side the institution. . 

Echoes of the controversy over the 
appointment of.Mrs. Grace Strachan 
‘Forsythe as associate city superinten- 
dent of schools were heard at today’s 
meeting. ,A group of women who ad- 
vocated her appointment have planned 
for*a “testimonial : breakfast” to be 
given in her honor at the Commodore 
Hotel on Feb. 18. 


ARRESTS IN MOTOR 
_INSURANCE FRAUDS 


NEW YORK, Feb. Eleven more 
arrests have been made in the gov- 
ernment’s investigation of automobile 
insurance frauds; Assistant United 
States District Attorney Mattuck an- 


‘}nounced today. 


Federal officers have been investi- 
gating automobile dealers in, New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut, al- 


, leged to be in a conspiracy to defraud 


insurance companies by hiring chauf- 


is|feurs to “steal” machines.and then 


have these machines disappear until 
after theft insurance has been paid. 
Three automobile owners and two 


while six garage owners were taken 


]into custody’ outside New York. Mr. 


ety | Mattnck a the round-up still was 


being press 


Laiieeun ACT IS 


UPHELD BY COURT 


Nitw YORK, Feb. 8—United States 
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electorate,” said Mrs. Catt, “that class |. 


chauffeurs were caught in this cityg 


tthing, everywhere, every day. 


tof successfu Imarketing, the bri 
of buyer ‘and seller in the; if. 


|MERCHANTS OPEN 


RETAIL CONVENT ION 


Dry Goods Men Told Coopera- 
tion Will Lessen Spread Be- 
tween Production Cost and 
Prices—Use of Newspapers 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8 (Specia} Low 
ous] 


About 1500 merchants from va 
parts of the United States are in at- 
tendance at the eleventh annual con- 


vention of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, which opened 
their sessions here today. The 
meeting will end with a banquét on 
Friday evening. The members of the 
association handle about one-half of 
the $7,000,000,000 of merchandise sold 
in their field. The keynote of the con- 
vention is: Reduce the cost of distri- 
bution. 

One of the features of the conven- 
tion this year is a special exhibit of 
timé-saving and labor-saving systems 
and devices for the conduct of retail 
stores, factors which always enter into 
the final purchase price. 

Shortly after the convention opened, 
Vice-President Louis Kirstein, of 
William Filene’s Sons Company, Bos- 
ton, spoke on “Merchandising for 
1922,” in part as follows: “It is com- 
monly conceded that the cost of retail 
distribution is high and that there is 
altogether too great a spread between 
production cost and retail prices. 


Cooperation with Producers 
“One excellent way in which to re- 
duce this spread, it seems to-me, is 
for retailers to show more coopera- 


tion with the producers by the elimi- 
nation of indiscriminate cancellations 
and returns and the realization that 
an order is a contract which should 
be sacred and final. No returns or 
cancellations should be permitted ex- 
cept for good and sufficient reason. 
Taking advantage of technicalities to 


violate contracts when the market/ 


turns against the retailer should not 
be countenanced. This kind of co- 
operation will help the producer 
materially and enable him to sell mer- 
chandise to the retailer cheaper, to be 
in turn sold cheaper to the public, 

“If we retailers merchandise more 
on facts and less on opinion and try 
to sell the ‘public what they want in- 
stead of what we think they ought to 
have, another avenue of economy will 
be opened. Here again manufac- 
turers, by close cooperation with 
retailers whose ears are close to the 
ground, will be enabled to efféct sav- 
ings which will be passed along to the 
consumer. There is no doubt that at 
present we are making the public pay 
too much for our merchandising mis- 
takes. 

“We have also a tendency toward 
delay in recognizing these mistakes 
instead of taking markdowns as soon 
as merchandise - proves to be slow 
selling. The carrying charges on 
slow-moving godds bulk large in the 
course of the year and make an ex- 
pense to the public that might be 
materially reduced. by merchandising 
on facts which should be available to 
every retailer. 

“Reducing the cost of distribution 
should be considered as both a duty 
and a privilege by all reputable -re- 
tailers. The industry as a whole will 
benefit by this point of view and the 
individual retailer will have the op- 
portunity of proving the truth of the 
_ adage, ‘He profits most who serves 

est,’ ” 


Newspapers for Advertising 
Louis Wiley, addressinv the con- 
vention, declared that “journalism 
is the great common medium of 


expression, not only for news and 
opinion, but for philosophy, nat- 
ural science, fiction and religion. From 
the more practical standpoint, the 
newspaper is the great medium for 


‘the announcements of business, large 


and small, and of.every variety, 
through advertising. 

- “Tt is the newspaper which, always 
supreme as a local medium, has be- 
come in the last decade the leading 
national advertising medium. In 
every home, in every one of the logical 
markets of the manufacturer or mer- 
chant, every day in the year, the news- 
paper is a confirmed habit. 

“It is the only medium which 
reaches every consumer of every- 
It can 
ibe used to:cover a continent. It comes 
nearest to that ental priciple 
nging 


accom- | Sie eork, aavertiting of one 


was 812, 000." 
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TO FINANCE BONUS 


Republican Congressmen Work- 
ing on Tentative Program to 
Meet Cash Requirements and 
[guxury Taxes Are Considered | - 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special) — 
Republicans members of the House of 
Representatives Ways and Means 
Committee, it was learned today, are 
working in harmony on a tentaive 
program for raising the $900,000,000 
to meet cash requirements of the pro- 
posed soldiers’ bonus. 

Accepting the ‘program put forward 
by Joseph W. Fordney, chairman of 
the committee, the majority members 
are considering the inclusion of so- 
called luxury taxes. <As the bonus 
payments would be distributed over a 
veriod of 2% years, the committee 
feels confident that a widely scattered 
form of taxation would not prove bur- 
densome to the country. Eveh if all 
the service men desired cash payments 
instead of the other options in the 
proposed bill, the committee is con- 
fident that the total figure would not 
exceed $1,590,000,000. 

The proposals now entering: into 
the considerations of the committee 
would impose a tax of 1 cent a gal- 
lon on gasoline, a‘ license tax of 25 
cents per horsepower on automobiles, 
a very light tax on cigarettes and 
smoking tobacco, but not on cigars, 
and admission tax of 10 per éent on 
amusement*places where the price of 
tickets exceed 10 cents. Mr. Ford- 
ney’s recommendation for a levy of 
one-half of 1 per cent on real estate 
transfers and one-fifth of 1 per cent 
on stock market transactions are in- 
cluded in the tentative program, but 
these would be reduced by perhaps 
one-half the amount. 


Postage Increase Considered 


An increase of one cent in ‘first- 
class postage also is under consid- 
eration, but various members of the 
co mmittee expressed the opinion that 


ths would be unnecessary. 
h 


e tax on automobiles would yield 
approximately $70,000,000, it is esti- 
mated, while a like amount could be 
derived from the admissions tax. 

A plan proposed by Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, for a form 
of paid-up insurance policy, combin- 
ing accident and unemployment fea- 
tures, but making no provisions for 
cash payments, virtually has been re- 
jected by the committee. 

“There is absolutely no possibility 
of a bonus Dill going through either 
the House or Senate without pravi- 
sions for cash payments financed by 
cash transactions,” said . Nicholas 
Longworth (R.), Representative from 
Ohio, who in the absence of Mr. Ford- 
ney is in charge of the section of the 
committee that is - yrtagast the revenue 
features of the bill. : 


Republicans in Agr&ment 
James A. Frear (R.), Representative 


‘from Wisconsin, regarded as the most 


independent man on the committee, 


has been. won.over generally to ap-. 


proval of the tentative program. While 
the committee is not pledged to any 
form of taxation, it is said that all the 
Republican members are working in 
perfect harmony. Abandonment of 


the sales tax proposal, Mr. Frear said, 


has done much toward’ bringing the 
views of the various members into 
agreement. 

The committee is agreed that the 
proposed sale of foreign bonds shall 
not enter into consideration of bonus 
payments. Mr. Longworth said that 
temporary Treasury certificates, per- 
haps, could be issued and used to 
wipe out the taxes in proportion to the 
amount raised through that source, 
though he expressed the opinion that 
no certificates should be issued in ad- 
vance of taxes. 


BLAME PLACED I FOR 
MANY FOREST FIRES 


WORCESTER, Mass.,: Feb... 6—The 
railroads of Massachusetts, particu- 
larly the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Albany, 
were blamed today for a large in- 
crease in the number of forest fires 
in Massachusetts last year at a con- 
ference of the fire wardens of Worces- 
ter County. State Fire .Warden 
M. C. Hutchins criticised by name, the 
two railroads mentioned for a lack of 
cooperation in trying to prevent for- 
est fires and said there were more 
fires along the lines of these compa- 
nies than ever before, due to the fact 
that the rights of way were not looked 
after and the necessary care was not 
given to locomotives. He said on the 
other hand the Boston & Maine and 
the Central Vermont have reduced the 
forest fires along their lines to the 
minimum. 


CAPE COD CANAL __.. 
TERMINAL IS URGED 


Development of Cape Cod through 
the creation of a freight and passen- 
ger terminal on the Cape Cod Canal 
was urged yesterday before the Com- 
mittee on Harbors and Public Lands 
of the Massachusetts Legislature in 
support of a recommendation to this 
effect by the Department of Public 
Works. Considerable financial inter- 
est was involved in the hearing in 
view of the fact that such a public 
terminal is calculated to attract mar- 
kets. Under the bill accompanying 
the recommendation, the division of 
waterways and public lands would 
investigate the best location, and a 
sum of $75,000 would be raised by 
Barnstable County, its towns or pri- 
vate persons as preliminary to the 
project. Senators and representatives 
from the Cape districts appeared in 
og of the bill and the recommenda- 
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TPrANS UNDER WAY y EUROPE LOOKS TO AMERICA 


SAYS BISHOP OF MIC HIGAN 


Present Narrow Policy of Isolation Cannot Be. Followed 


~ Long Without Disaster to Whole-World, Charles D.| 


elias Tells Boston Audience—Wilson Praised 


“hintbicg has at apart in self-con- ruptcy of Europe, for her vital forces 


tented isolation as long as it is possi- 
ble. The time has come when she 
must either join with the other na- 
tions of thé.world in some sort of in- 


ternational. court or, with the other 
nations; reap chaos,” declared the Rt. 
Rev. .Charies D. Williams, Bishop of 
Michigan, who spoke last evening be- 
fore the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches in’ Bates Hall on “America 
and the Spiritual Receivership of the 
World.” Bishop Williams gave high 
praise to the vision of Woodrow Wil- 
son and his part in: the war, and de- 
nounced the obstructionists methods 
of the Senate in metyating the League 
of Nations. 

“America. is like a large family 
which has become so self-contained 
and -self-contéented that it forgets any- 
one - besides itself exists at all,” he 
said. “We think that we have reached 
the. top-noteh of perfection. In.short, 
we have :developed the provincial 
mind. But world affairs. have come 
to the point where a continuance of 
this policy of isolation wil reap ca- 
lamity. . What thée--world needs today 
is open-mindetiness.. During .the war, 
propaganda was to a certain extent 
excusable, anything to win the con- 
flict seemed necessary. But today all 
that necessity is: past; and our press 
should no longer be. the tool of -Prop- 
aganda. 

Anti-Soviet Propaganda 


“Aan instance of how the press is 
used was shown me forcibly not so 
long ago when I read in a New York 
daily the account of Poland after it 
had been evacuated by the Red Rus- 
sian Army. A scene of the most ut- 
ter devastation was presented, and 
the writer went into detail in describ- 
ing the awful horrors which the Bol-| 
sheviki had left behind them. Yet a 
short time afterwards I talked with a 
friend of mine who had been through 
all this area immediately after the 
Reds had left it, and declared that the 
account. which I had read was false 
in almost every particular. No de- 
vastation remained, and business had 
been little ¢hanged because of the Red 
occupation. 

“Realizing that the only way to get 
information of absolute accuracy is to 
go and see for one’s self, I left last 
summer for England with a large 
party of people who were seeking the 
truth in the same manner as I. We 
were sent by nobody, were self-dele- 
gated, we had no findings to make, 
and what we learned we made use of 
each in his own way. * While in Lon- 
don we discussed the problems which 
confronted us daily in our meetings, 
and there appeared before us many of 
the most noted men and women of the 
hour, telling us the ‘truth about the 
European situation. Though only half 
the party went to the continent, upon 
their return we again held long ses- 
sions in which’ we ‘discussed every 
phase of the conditions they had wit- 
nessed, so that all were as well in- 
formed upon the matter as was pos- 
sible. ; mt 
Misery Below Surface 


“Many people who have returned 
from Europe recently have said that 
conditions there are little qhanged by 
the war. In making |these statements 
they are truthful, for in the restricted 
circle in. which they traveled things, 
indeed, were little changed. Even in 
Vienna, in that crushed and broken 
country of Austria, first-class hotels 
are as comfortable as ever, and Amer- 
ican money will buy’ one ‘the best of 
food and luxuries. But under the sur- 
face all lies in utter ruin. Famine 
stalks everywhere: ‘not only in Rus- 
sia, where it is most acute, but in 
all of “Central: Europe as well. .Our 
party was entertained in the home of 
a former’ chancellor, where they ob- 
served that all the leather had been 
cut from the furniture to make shoes / 
for the family. The head of a hospi- 
tal in Austria they found earning just 
enough money to buy one cabbage a 
week, which he made into soup. 

“Bankruptcy is everywhere. In Rus- 
sia the presses are turning out money 
night and day, and a point is being 
reached where the paper upon which 
it is printed is more valuable before 
than after the process, so that the 
presses are having to stop. Gefore the 
war a man could go to market with his 


money in his pocket and* bring back | 


his purchases in baskets. Now he 
has to carry his money to market in 
baskets, and returns. with his pur- 
chases in his pocket. 

“Austria is suffering almost more 
than any other nation in many’ re- 
spects, and for this suffering our 
Senate is responsible. All the nations 
of Europe are ready to make loans 
to her which would put Austria back 
upon her feet,. only the Senate holds 
back. Even England, many of her 
noted economists told us, is nearer 
bankruptcy than her own business 
men realize. England cannot support 
herself, and has always depended upon 
her trade, which now is largely gone. 
Italy and France have more coal, de- 
livered by. Germany, than they can 
use, and in Wales the coal care stand 
loaded on the sidings, with no market 
for the product. 

“And underneath all this layer of 
ashes which the war has left there 
smoulders the hot sparks of future 
wars. As Lloyd George has asserted, 
the next.war will end civilization. 

“Worst of all je the moral bank- 


: 


seem to have Waned, and the people 
are living in the present alone: the 
past too awful to contemplate, the fu- 
ture too uncertain. Many in England 
hold America directly responsible for 
this moral bankruptcy. 


“Woodrow Wilson is the greatest 
seer, prophet and statesman of the 
world in this age. He is the man of 
tomorrow, for his name will grow ever 
greater as we get the perspective of 
history. Many of his state papers will 
live as long as this government lasts, 
and in future years they will be re- 
cited by schoolboys much as the Get- 
tysburg address of Lincoln is recited 
today. His words were the spiritual 
force which won the war. It is im- 
possible to realize how he was re- 
garded in Europe. All put their trust 
in him and his phrases, which have 
since been so defamed, were of end- 
less force and power. I do not speak 
of his personal limitations, but I know 
it was he who really inspired the 
weary ones to win the war. 


“Europe thought the voice of Wil- 
son was the voice of America. Ger- 
Many surrendered on the assurance 
of peace based on the 14 points... But 
the Treaty of Versailles was framed 
in jealousy and inspired by greed. 
There was the grim old tiger, 
Clemenceau, and Lloyd George, the 
wizard, who always went with the 
currents of public sentiment, . who 
fought against the idealism of Wilson. 
Both present discord, and conflict for 
the’ future are in the Versailles 
Treaty. No man. of intelligence in 
England. has a good word to say for it. 


Eyes on America 


“Yet, to the European mind,- the 


United States seéms to be willing to 
accept all the benefits of this treaty, 
‘and let the allies collect her debts. 
Europeans say America has deserted 
them in the hour.of need. They can- 
not understand our last presidential 
election. To them there remains but 
the simple fact that Amerca has gone 
back upor her word. 


“This wrecked their hopes. And 


then strange voices arose, sinister. 


and hard, such as that: of our mis- 
representative in -England, declaring 
that we entered the war merely in 
fear and to protect our. own rights. 
Only brute force seemed left. 

“Yet, in spite of all this, the eyes 
of Europe are turned today upon 
America, for Europe . knows that 
America is the only country which 
can possibly act as receiver for her 
moral bankruptcy. Our idealism is 
yet seen as the shining light. 

We have ‘taken the first step in the 
recently ended Conference in Wash- 


ington. We have started in the right. 


direction; and though poor, martyred, 
praised, militaristic France stood in 
the path, of most complete success, the 
way.at last seems open for lasting 
peace. As a Japanese once told me, 


‘Only a few bad people on top’make 


war. The common people never want 
it.’ Today. there is an ever-increasin 
sentiment. all over the world agains 
war. Many of the soldiers who went 
into the horrors of this last conflict 
have come out pacificists, and have re- 
solved to do their utmost against the 
possibility of a future struggle. . 
“The world is in. a revolt against 
war. We must go on with the good 
work we have started. No matter 
under .what name or to whom the 
credit -is given, we must have some 
sort of world conference which will 
settle in a just manner the enormous 
war debts which are crushing nations, 
and most of which can never be p d 
anyway. The vital streams of tr 
must be opened and kept open. It “ 
a striking example of mal-administra- 
tion. when corn is burned by farmers 
in Iowa while people starve in Russia! 
We have got to share the burdens of 
| the world and come out from our sel- 
fish isolation. And only through ser- 
vice and sacrifice can it be done.” 
Bishop Williams has attracted na- 
tional attention through his fearless 
presentation of his theories of indus- 
trial democracy, which are not ac- 
cepted generally by Big Business. 


DEPARTMENT BILL 
GIVES SMALLER 
APPROPRIATIONS 


WASHINGTON, Feb.¢« 8—The In- 
terior Department Appropriation bill, 


carrying $925,622,112, was reported 


today by the House Appropriations 
Committee. The total is $19,573,037 
less than the amount appropriated for 
the current fiscal year, and $3,754,920 
less than the amount requested in the 
budget estimates. The bill carries 
$253,987,720 for the Pension Office, of 
which $250,000,000 is for the payment 
of army and navy pensions during the 


coming fiscal year; $14,211,000 for the | = 


Reclamation Service, $9,862,352 for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, $2,733,700 
for the General Land Office, $1,805,400 
for the Patent Office, $1,580,900 for the 
Bureau of Mines, $1,344,520 for the 
National Park Service, $1,325,940 for 
the Geological Survey and $621,960 
for the Bureau of Education. 7 


Temporary Chairman Named 
NEW YORK, Feb. 7—William Barclay 
Parsons was appointed temporary chair- 


man of the charter revision commission } 


today, succeeding former Justice Francis 
M. Scott. 


“ALBERT STEIGER COMPANY 


' SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL 


| Inventory Clearance Sale 


This Semi-Annual Rebentiny Sale is our outstanding value- 
giving event of the season. Merchandise throughout the store — 
., is or reduced in order to insure quick disposal. 


Smee 


AIDS TO MERCHANT 
MARINE REQUIRED 


President Harding Tells Men 
From Pacific» Coast Ports 
Nothing Concerns Him More 


in Domestic Legislation 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special)— 
President Harding today told the com- 
mittee representing ports on the 
Pacific coast, which here in. confer- 
ence with the Shipping Board regard- 
ing the acquisition of the combination 
passenger ships owned by the govern- 
ment and operated in the Pacific, that 


nothing concerned him more in domes- 
tic legislation that the providing of 
proper aids to establish an American 
mérchant marine, and that it was one 
of his earnest hopes to see such aids 
provided. He expressed deep interest 
in the formation of a company the 
stock of which should be popularly 
owned by the people of all the Paeific 
coast, for the development of an 
American merchant marine in the 
Pacific, with the hope of using the 
united assets of all to develop each 
port in the interests of the whole. 

The committee was much encour- 
aged by the President’s expression of 
interest in the American merchant 
marine as a whole and in the develop- 
ment of Pacific shipping in particular. 

Following the visit with the Presi- 
dent the committee met with the entire 
Shipping Board for a session of sev- 
eral hours duration. 

A. D. Lasker, chairman of the Ship-~- 
ping Board, reviewed the needs of 
the United States in regard to ship- 
ping on the Pacific Ocean, and pointed 
out that iff ruinous competition pre- 
vailed between ports and companies 
there would not be the opportunity 
for the dévelopment of the American 
flag in shippihg that there would be 
through a popularly owned company, 
uniting all the ports of the ‘Pacific 


coast. 
Shipping Board’ s Duty 


The Shipping Board fixed no basis of 
proposal as to-the price .at .which .it 
held its combination passenger-and- 


that, in line with the Jones act, it was, 
its duty to make certain that the ships’ 
passed into private hands at the 


Until the President had délivered his . 
address on government aid to private _ 
shipping to Congress and Congress 
had taken action on the same, the 
board did not feel in a position t6 — 
name an upset price. 
after Congress has expressed its will: 
on merchant marine legislation, e:. 
Shipping Board will seek to dispose of 


ing that through private operation the ™ 


better developed. Mr. Lasker asked 
the committee to bring about agree 


ting ports. 
of. - Spend a com 5 
pe 


ences between com 
render the formation: 
pany possible at ‘that:time.”. 

Mr. Lasker called a 
‘fact that large banki 
necessary- for the . 
trade to ensure cargoes,. 
through a private corporation can this 
be brought about, the Shipping: Board 
having no appropriations: or® ‘pawers 
\for such purposes. =) » 


Community Effort Hoptd | For . 
No existing group. appears to. be 
strong enough to accomplish the pur- 
pose necessary, 


board hoped that all the communities 
of the Pacific coast. would unite in a 
common, popular . effort toward .the 
formation of such a company, 


i on ee of 


ports enthusiastically. agreed with the 
Shipping Board that a company such 

as is proposed was essential to carry 
pe the purposes of the Jones Act. 
The only reservations made were that 
each port should be free to reach its 
maximum development, and that the 
parent company should be so formed 
as to protect the interest of each. port. 

The following representatives of 
Pacific ports were present: Capt. 
Robert Dollar, president Robert Dol- 
lar Company, San Francisco; Herbert 
Fleishacker, president Anglo-and- 
London-Paris National Bank, San 
Francisco; William Pigett, vice-presi- 
dent. Pacific Coast Steel Company, 
Seattle, Wash.; J. C. Ainsworth, presi- 
dent United States Bank, Portland, 
Ore.; K. R. Kingsbury, president 
Standard Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;: John S. Baker, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Paul Shoup, president Pacific 
Oil Company, San Francisco, Cal; 
R. D. Pinneo, president Chamber of 
Commerce, Astoria, Ore.; H. F. Alex- 
ander, Seattle, Wash.; Joseph H. King 
Oakland, Cal.; John D. Fredericks. 
president Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal.; George 
J. Baldwin, San Francisco, Cal: May- 
nard McFie, Los Angeles, Cal.; R. L. 
Hague, San Francisco, Cal. 


Featuring This Weck 


IN OUR 


MID-WINTER SALE 
OF FURNITURE 


Living Room Suites Reduced 
25% to 50% /O 


from regular prices 


The Flint & Brickett Co. 
439 MAIN STREET 
Opposite Court Square 
SPRINGFIELD, - MASS, 
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Laszlo’ ‘Szechenyi, Minister ‘from Hun- 
| gary to thé United States, will “have 


erence: here tomor- 
er . Judge~ “Theodore | 
nited 
unt | 


an informal -; 


“the ‘Szechenyi, in “making a- short! visit 
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‘| answer 
h| house, he hae absOlutely. none; cand 
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| that was supposed to’ put the broker- 


, ‘effective: - As’ 
peeurntg ld it would’ have been protective, | 
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vt ws popularly referred to as ‘the } je- 
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Former poe Sa of 
_. Commerce Thinks Government 
- Should Help: by Setting Up 

a Workable Credit System 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 8 (Special)— 


| William C. Redfield, former Sedretary 
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 Phovcarabt by. Underwood & Underwood 


Ppp. Theodore E Brentano of © hicago 
Nominated! ‘Minister ta- ‘Hungary’ from the United Sintpe by Presidept Harding 


” 


. Mr Bresitano: expects te depart for 
\ nis post about the ist: of April.’ He 
said today that as a byand new.. diplo- 
matist, accredited’to a*new govern-| 
ment, he felt that. he-had a very 
unbenel responsibility and that he was 
‘working harder in preparation for it 
than he ever.had’ been obliged to in 
more than 30 years'on the bench. 

» Former: Judge Brentano in the last 
election. here was. retired from the 
Superior Court of Cook County after 
43k years. of.continuous service. He 
was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1854, 
studied in-the Chicago public yschools 
and in‘ Zurich; Switzerland, and Dres- 
‘den, Germany, where his fathér was 
United States consul... He was ad- 
thitted ‘to the bar.in°1881 after com- 
pleting his studies at the National 
| University in ‘Washington, D. C. Mrs. 


Brentano will . accompany bim tos 


cuss: ‘some Hungarian ‘pr 
the new. ‘diplomatist. ‘ 


ems wt 


.' Budapest. 
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" PHILADEL LPHIA pecan num- 


volving millions of dollars: has® raised | 


/buys stoeks when ‘he hands 
over. his: nioney” to’ an “agent ° mp is 


Phe, query; was -put. to Maj...Samuel 
O. .Wynne,. chief of detectiveson’ the 
‘staff,of the: district:-attorhey. His. 
was - -briet and tothe. point: 
“Unless he is.dealing with a reputable 


‘in. many .cases.‘the. man. who. 


‘the reppitable broker. and the’ dis- 
ést AE - 
s.is the’ sition as’ it’ avails 
jin this. State today, despite the fact 
a\recent: Legislature. ‘a-law 


‘age™ “business ‘on the e° foundation 
“the Sateteets.” AN ro 
ble with the Idw’is ‘that, ‘altho 
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des: 
‘passed, it was. considered a joke.. ‘This 
as the measure ‘which ‘at the 
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: of. ‘banks; 
| wishes to. do a~ business in stocks, 


ie a ea 


of'e 


‘eyes “ie “_: Walldkniown tact, said 
Major Wynne, “that these firms which 
usually: operate. to their own, dishonest 

ntag® may on the same: day wire 
or write their New York correspond- 
te buy'a oertain amount of cer- 
‘ta - Stocks. On -the same day ‘they 
either wire or write orders selling 
the same amounts, so -that the. sale 
reancels the order to buy, and the 
broker who takes, the investor’s 
‘money puts it in his pocket. ‘Yow can 
imagine-the amount. of business some 
of them must. do: when it is figured 
out that.since April last one firm has 
S| handled’ millions. _Althowgh it has, 
been’ in’ business ‘less than-a year, it 
is now thought its liabilities will 
amount to. about $1,600, 000. 
sets are practically nothing.” 
. “What we need,” continued. the’ 
Major, “is a:-law’ that. will permit 
@ state authority:to go into. a broke’ 
office: ‘just as an' examiner goes ‘into 
bank,. and: demand to -see “the firm’s ~ 
hi books. - At present’ we can-‘do aerhing 
* of the sort. “We must wait until some- 
thing -happens,' and. then, as I have 


said, it is too‘ late to do anything |. 


to: help. the investor. The blue-sky 
jlaw was. wf ai, ‘when it was pro- 
- | Biter i had | foaded | 

r en up with ex- 
ceptions:and: reservations and what- 
nots, it didn’t mean anything.y — 


‘Law Seeined Air-Tight a 

“This law was put into operation; in 
Oototies,. -1921, and on" the surface it 
bseemed. to- be .air-tight. It. gives the 
state banking commissioner fhe same 
~ |power that he exercises in the control 
dt compels anyone’ who 


bonds or other form of securities to 


io; Set a license from. the none 
and to. furnish ‘a bond. of $100,000; i 


provides: fines for violations of sanoas 
character, _ what fi other things; at 

it does. in. theory. 
Ges es nothing of the sort. 
The. exceptions that have been tacked 
on to it provide the. “negessary means 


evasion. 
“But what has happevied? Why, the 


are, | effect. of the law has been -circum=}' 
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The as- | 


uble with it was that,- 


of Commerce, who is actively engaged 
in business in New York, said to a 
representative of The Christi Sci- 
ence Monitor today that there is no 
denying that general business is poor, 
but he added that the trefid’is in the 


|; right direction, although it is moving 


too slowly for its results to be ap- 
parent as yet. 
' Wher improvement “will reach the 


{stage whére is can be generally rec- 


ognized depends on several things, 
chiefly, in ‘Mr. Redfield’s :opinion, on 
the United States setting up a work- 
able credit system so that more Ameri- 
can goods can be sold in foreign mar- 
An abortive attempt to work 
this out was made last year, but 
American manufacturers are at a 
standstill because they cannot sell 
their wares outside of the United 


‘States. All the other countries that 


were engaged in war against the 
Central Powers have set up credit 


. ‘Psystems for the encouragement of bus- 
}iness, and only the United States lags. 
} American business men are selling 


to other countries all the material 
possible under existing conditions. 
Some grain and raw materials are 
being sold abroad, but. Mr. Redfield 
gays that to inaure prosperity in this 


sell 25 per cent of their products in 
foreign markets. Asked why. there 
could not be larger sales than at 
present to South American countries, 
he replied that the same reason was 
to be assigned, an inadequate credit 
system, the -problem being a world 
one, not merely European, and includ- 
ing the Orient. as well as the Occi- 
dent: 

As to the effect, of the’ proposed 


Genoa’ conference, Mr. Redfield said 


that its benefits depend on when it 
is held and under what conditions. 
There dre Germany and Russia to be 
Sonasanss. If Russia is to use -her 
participati 

force recognition or to make.it appear 
that she has won recognition for the 
Soviet Government, then the confer- 
ence will not promote prosperity 
among the nations. There should be 
a clear understanding of what the 
conference proposes to do and o 
footing upon which the several na- 
tions enter upon the conference. 


HUDSON TUNNEL-BIDS 
POSTPONED ONE WEEK 


} YORK,. Feb. 8 (Special)— 
Opening: of bids for the construction 
of the vehicular tunnels under the 
i Hudson River Has been postponed 
until Feb. 15, it is announced by Vice- 
President E. W. Bloomingdale, of the 
New York and New. Jersey ‘Tunnel 
Commission. Several contractors re- 
quested delay on the ground that they 
had not had sufficient time to enter 
their bids. The opening, date was set 

originally for Feb. 7, and it is re- 
ported that so far about 100 bids have 

peck submitted. . 
’ The specifications c egll for the con- 
struction of twim tubes to be con- 
tracted‘ in one‘ job or two. 
the estimated cost has been officially 
given out itis reported that the figure 
is approximately $20,000,000. About 
300. copies’ of the ‘specifications have 
been sold at $5 each: 

Frank E. Williams, state engineer 
and a member of the Tunnel Commis- 
sion, said it was in the \public in- 
terest that the greatest number of 
firms be permitted to present figures 
for the work, and indicated that the 


those who had-already filed ‘their 
figures to make any desired revisions. 

Among the ,ontractors who re- 
quested the time extension are: The 
Foundation Company, F. L. Cranford 
& Co., who built one of the Kast River 
tunnels, and the Keystone State Con- 


struction Company. - 


NEW YORK BAGGAGE 
RATES EXPENSIVE 


NEW . YORK,, Feb. 8 (Spesial —Her- 

bert L. Schamberg, vice-president and 
general manager .of the, National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, testified here before Public 
Service Commissioner B. Meredith 
Langstaff that baggage transfer rates 
in New York are from 40 to 67 cents 
higher than.in Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, and other larger cities, ajthough 
tran on conditions are bout 
the same generally. 
". Rates in western cities, he said, are 
from 65 cents to’ $1 per trunk, while 
those of two. big companies here, he 
pointed out, are from $1.25 to $1. 65. 
The witness testified that the figures 
offered were not official, but were ob- 
tained from hotels. 


COLUMBIA.TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE HAS REUNION 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8 (Special) — The 
‘annual conference and reunion of the 
Alumni Association of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, is bringing 
a number of former students from all 


over the country to New York City this 


week. 
. There will be. ena general meetings 


country Americans should be able to) 


on in the eonference to- 


the 


-Although | 


extension of time granted will enable. 


of talaga Stanford Junior University, 
California, is to speak on “Elements of 
Citizenship We May Emphasize.” On 
Saturday morning there will be a 
| business meeting with reports of the 
| activities of the Alumni Association 
for the year. 

During the two days there will be 
15 department conferences with talks, 
demonstrations and exhibitions. Un- 
dergraduates, as well as alumni, will 
contribute to the exhibit of the Fine 
Arts Department and the Household 
Arts Department is also arranging for 


ta display. 


SEVEN AMERICAN — 
SHIPS ARE SOLD TO 
HUNGARIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8 (Special) 
Seven American ships, with an aggre- 
gate of 45,000 deadweight tonnage, 
have been sold to a Hungarian com- 
pany by the Harriman Lines interests, 
it was announced here today. 

Permission for the-sale was given 
by the United States Shipping Board. 
The vessels, no longer required by 
the former owners, are: Kermanshah, 
8100 tons;. Keresaspa, 7300; Kermoor, 
6980; Mount Seward, formerly Kere- 
ean, 6770; Mount. Sidney, formerly 
Kerlew, 4805; Mount Sterling, . for- 
merly Kerkenna, 5600. oe 

The vessels were transferred from 
the Austrian flag to the American flag 
prior to the entry of this country 
into the war, and were acquired by 
the ‘American Ship and Commerce Nav- 
igation Corporation in 1919. They 
were employed by their Austrian own- 
ers between northern European, Ey- 
ropean and Mediterranean and Bl 
Sea ports. 


k 


Provincetown. Artists Exhibit — 

NEW YORK, Feb. 8 (Special)—A coterie 
of young artists known as-“‘The Sixes and 
Sevens” gave an exhibition and reception 
today at a well-known gallery. The 
young men, all serious students, have es- 
tablished themselves at Provincetown, 
Mass., where they painted industriously 
and maintained themselves by conducting 
a tea room in an old fish house on the 
end of an abandoned wharf. Their work 
consists of oils, water colors, monotypes, 
etchings and wood block prints, all done 
in Provincetown during the past year. 
An impromptu eritertainment was also 
furnished by the artists themselves. Of 
the original seven, five of the young men 
were present: Walter Hayne, Jerry Farns- 
worth, Edwin Euler, V. B. Rann, and 
Courtney C. Allen. : 
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WOMEN URGED TO 


‘STUDY ECONOMICS 


‘Congressman Hopes Their Influ- 
ence Will Not Be Restricted 
to ““Welfare Legislation”’ 


BALTIMORE, Md. (Special)—*“I 
hope and- believe that the activities 
and ‘influence of women will not be 
confined entirely to what might be 
classified as moral and welfare legis- 
lation,” said’ Congressman J. Charles 


-| Linthicum in an address before a re- 


cent gathering of women in this city. 

“I hope that women will aid in a 
restoration of the simplicity advocated 
by Thomas Jefferson,” continued the 
speaker. “I hope they will aid us by 
the practice of prudence, frugality and 
industry. 

“T would like to see them devote 
time and study to the great economic 
questions which not only affect our 
national life as a whole, but which 
have a direct and specific —— upon 
women as individuals.”’ 

“Intensive study of the tariff ques- 
tion, and the understanding that ex- 
tortionate prices for articles of neces- 
sity mean paying a epecial tax to a 
privileged class of citizens whose in- 
fluence upon the legislation of the 
country is just the reverse of woman's 
influence,” were also recommended to 
women’s consideration by Congress- 
man Linthicum. ee % 


ODD FELLOWS SEND 
FLAG AROUND STATES 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 4 (Special)— 
Secretary Coman of the Odd Fellows 
Lodge here has received a letter from 
Park Lodge, No. 203, Hyde Park on, 
Hudson, N. Y., stating that an Ameri- 
can flag would arrive here in a few 
days on its tour of the capitals of the 
United States, and arrangements are 
being made for quite an entertain- 
ment in honor of the flag’s visit. 

This flag was started on its journey 7 
on Dec. 18, last, and is expected to 
reach Albany, N. Y., in time for the 
Grand Lodge meeting in August next. 
It has already been greeted by the 
Odd Fellows of several states. 

The idea is for this flag to visit the 
Odd Fellows Lodge at each and every 
state capital, and for a Daughter of 
~ Rebecca to sew a star thereon. 
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When you first see them, 


Natural Beauty, 
_ ~ Service 
and Economy 


‘-APPY people, people who reflect 
friendliness and graciousness in 
their .homes, choose Klearflax 

rugs because their natural restful beauty 
makes an. ideal foundatfon for unusual 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


These Klearflax Linen Rugs are made entirely of 
pure (flax) linen and come in beautiful single- 
Thick, reyetsible, and flat-lying, 


they will withstand the wear of years and actu- 


‘When you 


are not, and when you've used one and found how 
easily itis kept clean and how sturdily it resists 
wear, we beli¢ve you will pronounce it the most 


4 ’ 
satisfactory rug purchase you ever made. 


_A catalog in color, giving essentials of and ‘suggestions 
for correct.room decoration, will be sen! free on request, 
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_ KLEARFLAX LINEN RUG : 
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dh pnaided or. maper- 
the many’ duties of her maids. 
was “time. for pleasures, 
reading and reflection. 

Her. spore onggeaaagl like her ‘flowers, 
character—to be an- 
with pleasure and.to be re- 
‘called with del 
believer in the. beauty and value of 


-|her, gardens and: agreed with the sen- 


‘timent that: 

happineas dwells. with. eraployment, 
Lad tip: Wee tae motling- th, ao 5 
Has nothing by vey of: Pee, 


| Dolls: of Yester-¥ ears 


is thére one of us who. has not loved 
one or ntothered dozens, of these 


have passed them by, tucked them 
away in some attic corner ‘of our 
memories and forgotten them; - until, 


our lives and out-they troop. If we 
aven’t saved our old ones, we put 
ht down to the shops for new ones. 
‘But there is something besides chil- 
dren that has. made “New Yorkers 


| think- of dolls lately, and that is the 
remarkable collection of these fasci- 
d nating confections lately. on view at 


the Arden Gallery, New York. 


| ‘The war, is,in a measure, responsible 


or the awakened. intérest in dofis at|- 


the present time—however far apart 
dolis and war may, seem—for the hard- 
ships, following in its wake ’in’ Europe 
80 weakened thé market for the works 
of modern artists ‘that many turned 
| their talents to thé: fashioning of fan- 
ciful and realistic poupées, knowing 
‘that there: was a ready. and growing 


ed market for them’ in America. 
; The éollection affards'an interesting | 


study in contrasts, for, side by side 
with dolls of the most. modern frilis, 
are those ancient - whittled pegs of 
wood. -wrapped,: about . with: colored 
calico, minus faces, hair or hands, yet 
cuddled as dolls with: ‘as much love by 
the .children of Siberia’ and Baffin’s 
Lahd as we bestow on our “walking, 
talking” beauties. — 


‘Those who are familiar with the old 
aul Revere Housé, in Boston, with ite 
deeb inouthoa chimney ahd overhang- 
ing second story that afforded such a 
splendid vantage: ground for popping 
off prowling redskins, ih those busy 


replica. in. this. cdlléétion, not ‘ntuch 
younger in point of years‘ than'' the 
‘Paul -Revere: House . itself. ‘Upstairs 
this - ‘enchanting house 4 stately 
four-postér, spread with hemstitched 
sheets and pillow: slips; garnished by 


uash. | its. patchwork. quilt and,snowy’ ¥al- 
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pending to the 
sweet. 


owe in here seeing ‘blue’ and’ plum. 
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; handing 


a ber 


ance,.. lends ‘its... , dignifi presence, 
kept ‘eomipany by a highboy. of genteel: 
pro ons:.and design, Downstairs, 
ng just risen from a@ table spread |. 
gleaming * pewter, ‘Mrs. 
Revere (you see, there was a lady 


|| attached to this historic event, though 
| we never hear .of her part in the, pey- 


formance)’ stands at the front: door, 
x, lantern for the Old North 
‘Church tower.to Paul*Revere himself; 
€{the faithful steed that is to carry him 
on his. famoi 
rather cemtppeeing| and decrepit, against 
a ,wobbly hitching pdst; but you 
know in your: heart of hearts that this/ 
beast |was born with spirit—in_ fact, 
the-trio seem fired ; with, enthusiasm. 
From this» quaint treasure we pass 
on to dolls that have been played with, 
or pérhape reveréi, by ?some. child 
under the shadows of:the Himal 


she is‘an Indian, princess, all gol ‘ania 


| glitter—dnd next: her is a ghost. doll, 


no bones, no flesh, just a shiny trans- 
parent skin, yet. he wears. a jeweled 
crown. 

Chinese. dolls of smooth and placid 
| countérbalance are there in crowds—a 
bride, bedecked ‘from head to heelg in 
scarlet brocade, even her smiling face 
concealed behind a mask of.seed pearls 
over scarlet; a farmer, decked in his 
thatched raincoat of’ straw;. a little girl 
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‘She was a firm! 


Dolls! * Paper, ‘chia, swax or wood—| 


But, when we] 


perchance, a. little child toddles into| 


Paul| ing itself to 


tis midnight ride leans,}: 


{green D. M. C. to. cover the. stalks; a 


jones.) “Wire the center back -of each 


portralt 


I under- | 1 


' lof needlec 
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A coat’ in nut’ brown velvet,. 


that: anyone ever thought of dangles 
its legs in this collection, which by 
the way is admirable in. arrangement. 

I began by -saying that i thought 
dolls were far from the minds :of most 
of us, but there are a;few, the “waxim- 
sical ‘amdng us perhaps, who: cling to 


Flower Making: . 
. Clematis ~": 


if ‘carried gut’ in. their natural color, 
purple, but are quite as pretty in other. 
shades, the shape of the flower. 'ténd- 
Yariation, in coloring. A. 
plain' velour hat with 4 band of ribbon 
round the crown and a, single clematis. 
for decoration is very. nice for winter 
time. And a summer hat looks. ex- 
tremely'dainty if.a wreath of pink-and 
white cle hatis is ald en the, 
crown.. 

Materials required: One-olenth yard 
purple velveteen;. ‘one-eighth yard 
‘purple silk; D..M. C..thread in brown, 
white, orange or blackj for cefiter; 


quarter. yard green nearsilk or sateen, 
for leaves; wire for. stalks; purple} 
and: green sewing silk. RS 
The ‘velvet: must. ‘be’ prepared som¢ 
time before it is needed by. backing 
it with starch as directed. elsewhere 
in these dolumns. It is easier and 
more , manageable if the’ velveteen is 
pinned on to brown paper at one 
end, and’the strokes of the brash’ di- 
rected from. the- pinned end down- 
ward. The paper -can be: pinned on 
a curtain’. to dry: When dry, press 
very lightly with Ros ahotg on the, 
wrong. side... i 
_ To. cut petals: Sitiietie: on on paper 
an oblong 3% by 25 ‘inches. /With a 
pencil draw the shape of petal, taper- 
}ing to a.sharp., it ot the Someel 
broadening out about the middlé and 
rj Paci roe the lower. edge. straight, where 
ito-join. at tha canlas “of the flower. 
a psa n ‘velveteen. five petals: . (If de-) 
sired, Cut a double row. of petals cut 
sm ‘and mount ingide the larger. 


# 


petal,-always turning down the end of 
wire, and leave a:short length at’ base, 
so that the petals may be -placed to- 
gether and bound round the center. 

» it is not absolutely necessary ‘but } 
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-| of a’ coat and skirt is . ‘Welcome. Some) 


These flowers’ are véfy rich‘lodking 
f stance, ‘one often, sees. a ‘tweed. skirt 


kworn open, to show interésting waist- 
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Drawn for The Christian Seience Monitor 


bound with black “ ‘braid | 


London Fushiors for 
-Early:Spring 


-- After ‘having’ been muffled ‘to’ the}: 
néck all through the winter, in‘a | ok! 
warm coat, the contemplation ofr dice 
again returning to the. trimmer ° ‘lines 


of the smartest suits for street wear, | 
howadays, not only: ‘have the coat: and 
skirt made of quite different materials, 
but also of different ' colors. “For in 


worn with a velvet<coat. ahese vel- 
| vet- coats, of course, . até absolutely. 
‘plainly cut,and most-perfectly tailored, 
looking extremely smart when bound 
all‘ round with ciré' braid and fastened 
rat the waist with two attached . -but- 
tons, sipped through two button es 
like a Hunk, | . 

In the’ sketéh will ‘be’ seen ‘one of 
these coats,/ made of nut brown velvet, 
bound all round with black ciré ‘braid; 
to bé. worn. with a tweed skirt\of dull] 
burnt orange color, crossed with a 
brown line, matching exactly the color 
of the coat. The. felt hat has a dull 
orange. quill, lying ‘flat on the brim} 
across the back. — e 

It is.always a good thing to have 
two skirts toa coat: A good alterna- 
tive skirt, for a coat of this descrip- 
tion, might’ be one of ‘nut brown 
gabardine or serge accordion-pleated> 
This would be a smarter type of skirt 
than the tweed oné.and might be used 
for afternoon wear, while the tweed 
could be kept: for- motnings or for 
wearing in the country., An accordion- 


pleated skirt should be*kept as much |- 


as possible for street wear;as sitting 
about in it in the house, especially. if 
near the. ire; ix detrimental to its 
ehape: - “i 

me ee e ‘esa strictly tailored, 
more: decorative coats and skirts are 


coats of embroidered wodlen materials. 

An Ax auiractixe one’of this ‘type mas 
made of a very fine navy blue sere 

with & waistcoat of. creani-cdlor 


cloth embroidered. wer ‘Indian re 


wool... The , sleeves, | 

length, were wider. at the bottom and 
split open to. etd A cuff beneath, to 
match the Wai . The wearer ‘of 
this suit had o been. : fortunate 
enough to find & ‘pain of cream-cdlofed. 
kid ‘gloves, with astrap at the wrist. 
and soft gauntlets decorated with the 
ovine goons red appliqué’ kid, 
Lhe Bagi to ‘the “whole 


The coat sh just now ware smart 
‘trim, Bye ne ag ing ment, 
the , sleeves ‘and 


© 9 ng Dloygated 


| wool dinsieshasy, eine: not ae skilt is 
a any ccgasipn. 


‘}and-are now: anly to be found either 


"| proof of the worker's skill, but there 
ds. very little’ desire to revive "them. 


} sufficient strands left to form a, foun- 
|} dation for ;the pattern,--which is then 


| of. the Italian .“Punta\ in. Aria” into 
| squares or insertions made of darning-| 


| openwork scheme. in’ it. 


|} with colored materials. I¢ tends: itself 


needlework ig in its place - except on 
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white - curtains’ “OF hand-woven: ‘linen, 


The. dessert d’oyleys should. be the. 
“piéce de résistance,” and thus.of the 


you stould put into 


required ‘to’ he Seng ‘quite successfully. 
‘prett ‘was made of navy 

dite. 
steel Monga with~ bands 
it wool; worn 


s bet at end gray shoes. an 
so was mart enough | 


Cutwerk and id 
St - of its Uses 


Many Kinde ‘anf styles of needle- 
work fot which the most. various ma- 
terials. were,used have come and gone, 


. 


in fragments and specimens more or 
iess/in good presérvation: They give 


Cutwork, however; has held its own 
from the earliest times till the present 
day. It was: produced in almost every 
country, as it ‘lends itself to effective 
use in the toilet, or the home. 
Catharine de Medici patronized it, and 
in her time it ‘was often usell in con- 
junction ‘with “Lacis,” the! ground of 
which congists of finé of. coarse net- 
ting with yari ous’ designs worked in 
darhing h, It is an easier kind 
raft. than’ cutwork.. 

This can.be worked by the threads 
of the linen... being drawn .and only 


-worked with the needle in the manner 


stitch, buttonhole stitch and* double } 
featherstitch; or’ there is the cutwork | 
in which some of the linen,is left: and 
only squares aré done in the above 
manner.. When this method is fols 
lowed, the linen is cut out into various 
shapes. and - oyersewn, forming .‘an 
Then éhere 
is a third mode of: doing. cutwork; 
part ‘being of -stitehery. as aforemen- 
‘tioned, while the groundwork, is made 
of little squares in drawn thread over- 
sewn with: herringbone’ stitch. — This 
‘ground is varied.by the linen’ being. 
‘picked out in geometrical -designs 
worked over in flat stitch. ‘The com-' 
bination of these: three wariations of 
cutwork and lacis "has a charming ef- 
fect either left: asiiapenwork or lined 


to, a.great many: ‘objects, for the: toilet 
or for the adorninent of the home. 
A’ morning room decorated with 


edged. with these combinations of the 
different styles. of cutwork, a table- 
‘cloth or mats on a:mahogany ‘table 

looks bright and cheerful to-begin the 
day with at breakfast.time. A similar 
linen runner. + with & wide’ border of 


cutwork . and Jacis-on the side-table | 


makes a suitable finish to, complete the 
‘set.’ Oushions too;-but of a. coarser 
kind: of this work; on account' of. ‘the 
-Wear and tear: they’ gét, look well lined 
‘with colered. silk,‘ or casenient cloth. 

In @. dining. room not ‘much of’ this |: 


i? age ence The a SP e-cloth or dinher 
8 can either.be éntirely of.thé third,“ 
kind - of: the ‘cutwork® fnentioned, or- 
only partly: * But as to the serviettes;; 
it is “de rigueur” to have them of the 
finest linen ‘with a’ border of the third 
kind of cutwork,’ but’ only. on either 
two or one ‘side ,accord ‘to taste. 


fest ci&work or lacis8, or a combinax 
tion: of the two. . In the drawing room} 
plenty of — may,’ ‘be found, for mak-} 
ing use. of this’: lovely work) for 
cushions, mats or gurtains, Sapectally,. ¢ 
perhaps, short curtaigs. . 

. In. the bedrooms: and aahelivin when 
cutwork is. used for the window hang- 
Angs, it»is best to have strong linen 
curtains with ‘eutwork insertions. 
made of the sam “inaterial, which will| 
go very well with cretonne. For bed 
linen the work should be elegant and | 
beautiful in style; and even the sheets, 
pillow cases, “pedspreads arid ‘towels 
can haye the: ‘coarser or finer needle- 
craft in uced. ‘Also ‘toilet covers 
can be made to match the rest, but it 
is as well-to cover these with plate 
glass to prevent their being soiled too 
quickly. . Likewise; the garments for 
bedroom and negligee use can be em- 
bellished, with. this work according to 
taste, to form an artistic and peantital 
ensemble, °. 
~ There can ‘be .n0: donbt that. biel 
woven linen and needlework cutwork 
and lacis on‘*hand-netted ‘ground: is} 
more pleasing,” beautiful and durable 
than ‘the machine-made imitations; all 
the same, however, when ‘the question. 
of expense” has to be considered, the 
latter will, ‘serye. much ‘the same pur- 
_pose,- both. as to ‘adornment and wash- 
ing qualities. eh Pees 


» Establishing a 
“‘Key-Color 


Forbes your. ‘room -is still. unfur- 
nished. and you. are staring at ‘ite 
vacant walls, its.empty ‘mantelpiece, 
its sash heer ‘wondering what 


+ 


ype 


| 


‘Have you among your things a vase, 
a bow!, a brocade, a tapestry, or* some 
other’ ‘beautiful object. with salient 
color? If‘so, bring it into this empty 
room.and place it where it strikes the 
saree inp pare ee: this 
our r your key-form. 
Work om ate: it and always refer 


in rie isd the ‘key-color, fs Indian 


3 


upon its: mantel!- 
to be an ‘intérior decorator or artist 


the right place for a fi 
you are sure that it 


for it.': A square of brocade m 
its*beauty into just the relief you 


uently, a* thoroughl refreshing cus- 
a “4 O sbid the ends and sides,. knowing 


‘ 


Ran with it; they are seen a 


the vase itself and reflected through 


| the’ room, which is doniinated by this 


art_ object! Vase and room are rich 
in ground colors, the tones which 


strike up from the earth in autumn. 


How abstird a Louis XVI drawi 
room would look with this orname 
‘One- does not need 


to perceive that ornate mirfors, pale 
upholsteries‘ and delicate forms are 


‘out of key with the rich color and bold 

| lines df this vase. One can see in one’s 
imagination’ the pate-tendre of egz- 
shell porcelain from Sévres, 


which 


would give the Key-color to the pale 
and dainty drawing room of King 


Louis, - 


Always decide what kind ofa room 


you are trying to produce. Do not mix 
porcelains with potteries, nor massive 
cabinets with spindle chairs. 


Do not 
have pale blue and pink silk hang- 


ings in a raftered room, nor filet lace 


curtains in a room with rough-stuccoed 
walls, 

A’ room might be quite hideous in 
witich was not one ngly object, but 
only ‘an incongruous combination of 
lovely ones. 

‘A room becomes beautiful Oiply when 


the relationship between its furniture, 


its hangings, its ‘ornaments is harmo- 
nipus;..when each object speaks in a 


related key. 


Sometimes you cannot seem to’ find 
M ornament. If 

belongs to the 
room, try to work out a background 
throw 


want and establish a ‘relation between 
it and your key-color. Or, if*the ob- 


ject» has seemed too obtrusive,. you 


can=make’ it melt back into a screen 


-whosé tone blots up something of the 
erry self-assertion. 


Dq@ not be afraid. of not having 
enough in your room. Instead, have 


so little: that each lovely thing speaks. 


The: Japanese display’ few.ornaments 
at a timé, but they change ‘them fre- 


tom which we too seldom. imi 


As to €himneys 


’ When we sit by our cozy. open fires, 


popping . corn and telling stories, we 


have:a sense of being primitive, of 
holding, communion with ages past. 
‘Chimneys, however, are rather a 


\" | modern  itivention ; that is, they/were 


unknown. until the early part of the: 
twelfth century. . Before that rooms 
were watmed—so far-as they: reteived | 
any: heat—by braziers or hy fireplaces | 
Which included: “no chimney; the: smoke 
filling ‘the room in its leisurely voy- 
age toward a lantern in the ‘roof. 

It fs rather ‘curious *#hat the. first 


through the wall. 
ani 
smoke. passed out, through — Openings 
in the side. In Sherborne Abbey we 
find.-these. openings richiy decorated, 
Nof ‘until. the fifteenth - p Pete di 
smoke: isaue. ftom the top, and no 


until, theh "did one shaft carry more | 


than orie flue., few clustered shafts, 
done in‘ stone,Yare to be seen in Eng- 
land; but..they. belong; for the most | 


part, to the period. of brick,,and some} 


of. these brick shafts are elaborately’ 
| decorated | with geometrical - designs. 
Fine exaniplés of thesé*may be sten: 
at Hampton . Court and at Thornton, 
Castilé, Gioucestersifire. 

. The earliest ehimneypiece which has} 
survived is in’Southampton, England, 
‘in wha 5 ey known as the:King’s House. 
‘One fancies the men and women who 

oyed in old age the camfort of a 

okeless fire, toasting their toes, 
‘sighing’ @ad murmuring: “Why did I 
not invent chimneys myseif? They are 
so: simple, anyone might have thought 
of them ages ago.” ,:” 

By the fourteenth centurp-one finds 
the ‘fireplace so deeply recessed. that 
the family actually lives its- life 
around the blaze, and thé chimney- 
piece “dssumes architectural - impor- 
tance., .One of the earliest examples 
of this. developed chimney-cerner is 
in Haddon Hall. Im France, however, 
in Poitiers’ in the great» hall of the 
Palais.des Contes, is the largest chim- 
neyplece in existence, nearly 30 feet 
wide. The stone flues pass up be-. 
tween ‘the tracery. of an ‘immense. 
window above. The-Palais de Justice, 
at Bruges, contains a magnificent ex- 
ample in the early. Renaissance atyle. 
The upper portion, carved in oak, ex- 
tends the: whole: width of the room 
and contains statues approaching life- 
size of the dios. royal family. . 

A different style of chimneypiece | 
appeared in England --in, the seven- 
teenth ‘century, when: -Inigo Jones 

ught his country the charm of pure 
| ft lian ‘designs, consisting only of the 
mantelpiece, shelf and architraves. 
The upper part of she chimneybreast, 
instead of being featured,. was pan-. 
eled{ like the rest of the room. Vari- 


jous developments of this style marked 
“Ithe designs of ‘Louis XIV and: XV. 


Figure sculpture was used elaborately. 
The nineteenth'century stood ‘at the 
threshold; when the Adam brothers ap- 
plied their genius to madern resources: 
and modern craft, building mantles of 
wood enriched. with orfaménts cast 
in molds, sometimes copied from an- 
cient carvings. 

Contemporary architects are em-| 
ploying upon fireplaces the richness-of 
theiri genius. Most of us are willing 
to leave in the palaces of Europe the 
miagnificently ‘carved woods and mar- 
bles Of a more sumptuois age, pre- 
ferring for our own. home. corner. the 
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shafts were not external, but‘ carried | y 
In these early ex- 
es the shaft is round and ‘the|i 


The A B C al Rug. 
“Buying | ) 


The writer attended, a few days ago, 
an auction sale of ‘oriental rugs of 
authentic value and in perfect condi- 
tion, at prices to sadden the dealer, 
but to cause rejoicing in the hearts of 


those who wish to see beauty in unos- 
tentatious placea 

No doubt the buying of oriental rugs 
at auctions has its dangers, Few 
pérsons have studied these textiles in 
such a way as to be able.to distinguish 
infallibly between them and their do- 
mestic imitations; or to discern the 
injury wrought. upon. many by the. 
use of aniline dyes, in the place of the 
splendid old vegetable dyes of a more 
leisurely and craftsmanlike: past; or 
te notice whether the weave is com- 
pact or loose; or the material reliable. 

Yet a serviceable, though, of course, 
not’ a thorough, knowledge of rugs, 
such as to aid one in their purchase 
under the immensely advantageous 
conditions of auction sales, can, be 
Obtained in a few days by the inten- 
sive study of some one book on the 
Subject, followed by the examinations 
of rugs in homes ér salesrooms. 

Even the expert must see’ his rugs 


‘close at hand, where he .can examine/ 


them on both sides and apply certain 
tests. Some of these tests: beyond 
the skill of the amateur; oth@fs,.such 
as /burning and scrubbing, ‘would. 
hardly be welcome’ even in the mést ~ 
fair-minded salesroom; but there: re- 
main a few simple methods ‘of: yon 
mining the most essential Pere veal 
these the amateur can use wheres 
are displayed. : 

For instance, to discover. wh 
rugs are truly orientdls, one may “tar 


the ‘backs of ithe rugs overgta see” oy f 


whether the design and color .appéar’. 
there entire and in ‘detail. 
are; indeed, the products of 
looms. , 

One. may receive. thé: testimoy 


ental rugs énd in Sant or ges, . 
or hoth; and that “their sides ae ine. 
ished either ‘with a harrew selyetige: “i 
or with an overcepting:, of , 


wool”. > : ‘ 
An orie tal rig is heavier. a's 
size than a domestic. “If*you: a 

the center, "It will” wand. ap ne 
its: crumpled 


Fifty years ago. aniline, agen n=*: Ae 


truded the rug countries, and, t 
cheaper and easier re tee pare 
old vegetable dyes,” have 


| planted, them “b psing 2 


terioration in'c 
Pérsia,, in. 1903,.* 
making it an offs 
amputation of a’: 
with ne tat; but’ we 
cad, notes 
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(the threads which run 
lig test. 

A’Yig shcpld be examined ‘pind: ies 
see. ifit has been répaired and, if so, 
to what extent,end whether moths’ 
have” established themselyea, ny, the 
wool or: si kk. 
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Mattress Pro eee, your mat 
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conditions. ttress Protectors are 
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If so, we are pleased to 
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‘ beén a Linen House since 
1796. “2 
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Chief Object of Lodge Celtic Has 
Been -to Promote the Use 
of the Ancient Native Costume 

* EDINBURGH (Special)—Lodge Cel- 

tic, No. 291, Edinburgh, has celebrated 


its centénary. The first meeting of 
the lodge was held in the old Free- 
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without which no. finan- 
3 is possible: A resolution’ 

in this has been carried by a 
‘mass meeting of all holders of noth 
gages afew days ago and we hope 
_} that the gavernment will yield’ to the 
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oe amas the ations on te aitnirdt’s 
‘ch that. of the Maria Theresa 


Hinetry should wear a decoration 
ch, is given for sublime disobedi- 


‘of the be which .Nelson prac- 
bopenhagen Mari 


‘be mentioned, left 
. the rental goes to 


Br ial such officers as have imitated Nelson 


sight ‘With success; of course, if the 
an fo pay t proved a failure the 


t is ‘all the income from the’ 
+ paid to him; ndw itis divided between | 


inde- | © 
ey had 
ctl the ‘War 

| Baron 
er, Jf hey thus 
property was 


pay for it dearly. 
ly one-man in H 
hervary, held this o 


ary |about a hundred persons, 
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Bg gate cence 


= * “Tt mus 
| Admiral, : 


‘ area em S : 


wie ike « owbell 
i. dee seieres Ste 


‘have- been a@ terrible time, 
| “the © Bevik were 
Lin’ power after the war : 
“They ‘started by SEikarstistig: and 
ee as they returned 

sete Sed os er reathed in flowers 
| nationa “colors: they 
witea tho oud ‘at: the dépots and told 
| them that the country ‘was now inde- 
ent and free ‘Austria. They 
d.also that. would now arrive 
their rtk, and the: ‘weary | 

diers ‘taeteapent , re 


uaded to gd: 
““But did: their, oficers ‘do. nothing 


. | to: ‘prevent’ this?” 

“ae officers’ em blems wefe' removed 
name of tthe evolution ‘amid 

Teeneral \chaos.. “A: Na- 

jf tonal Co Council: came into power, which 


ied over its authority to the ok, 


munists. At first my; 


rt i toitake then seri-| 
@-| Were not inclined to ta se lajinnenslint 


‘ously.. But they very soon became 
‘scourge... Shade hie should mare. seen the 

ec Budapest 
cee, Say’ which ‘hed ebored 


mu, sodinern rye 


tier, somé.of us had. 
consisting a 


at first | 


a pe aac +4 Many Officers. i in 1 Hungarian Army » 
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‘The representative of The Christian’ ® 


a, phon Science Monitor -then asked Admiral 


by St. te 
ai miral,: “who 

‘The | again in-one land all our: 
nte pita are “now under soreiaa 
it |. i pore conviction that Hungary} Ju 


.}Horthy if;it was ‘not; true that it was 
ig. to seg oS of Tog aed f 


and w ee Atied the thirst 
not. tals these,” aia tlie ha- 

look. forward to seeing 
countrymen 
‘yule. It. 
‘old natural frontiers re- 


| | stored toher. But we do nof propose 


about by force of 


tg the eRe of 


|n 
a teataret'} laws.” — 


a: Our tan en 


é PEOPLE OF AUSTRIA. 
TO.F/ AVOR’ PROHIBITION 


} : r Ue e no cratic Party 
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“Writer: Defends’ “Attitude ofl® 


—cAttitude of Victor. 


Te i emia ee Proposals Cited 


ment; Our iced ldadiet, Victor Adler 
al preached to organized La 

that alcohol ~was—one. of the’ 

est enemiés, to the cause of the tree: 
dom of the working classes. A special 
of -Abetine, The..Workmen’s League 
of 


an of Labor agiinet drink: 


“When err) to Aghting alcohol, 

we never find the middle 

ee ‘side. Errageo the wi bverss ng ap of 
e@ monarchy our party has e - 

ous efforts against alcohol. e two 

greatest countries - 


‘United States of America and Russia, 


| have totally prohibited the production 


‘and sale of alcoholic liquors. But this 
paganda, against alcoho! car- 
; in Russia it 

‘absolute state 
authority. 


“In. cog ee over. the last new 
) wi that 


{ pracane Bala a 
of rag acta thee a 


jhand. Naturally, being 


| desirous of producing | 


and that this was one -of the causes 


tof \Mr. 


| “the world, the} 
‘ing: that in the early weeks of the 


7 ee yn ‘was in America the result | 
jot a 

“i ried on for a_ cent 

‘ was “the .edict - of 


the] force greater ransoms than 


* MADRID — | Special)—-The Gexatuh 
Senate is probably no better and may 
oteaye: worse than the upper aomsters. 

e 


that in sexed what it: says doen not 
matter, and therefore it has: * ped 
fers from ‘some. of the faults of ‘the 
Chamber, and -eyen bears: them in an 
exaggerated form. Had it more-energsy 
it would .be even more.of a talking 
shop than the Chamber. The “deputies, 
being in many cases Sool men and 
_impres- 
sions; often -go to the t le of sup- 
plying thethselves with ‘the facts on 
which to base pha th ay and dis- 
durses. Thus we Sout during‘ the 
Morocco Roaate in the Chamber, ‘tedi- 
ous. as it was, ered hyper‘in- 
quisitive guonehs ‘el ofthe Fes 
not satisfied with officers. ‘and 
men’s. tales, went or to/Melilla to see 
what they could see, and. had news for 
the’-Chamber'as the result. . But. the 
non-military senators (the “military 
chapeed is considerable) Yo not. do this 
kind of thing. Such facts as appear in 
the newspapers, or stich as some one 
has communicated to them, often serve 
their, purpose. sufficiently, and: they. 
bend their endeavors for the most part 
to’ refinements of “criticism. and color- 
ful orations., By stich arts they them- 
a have carried through a long de-. 
bate of their own in the*Senate, and 
there have been some good points in 
or at least points for sensation, as for 
example, .when General *Primo «de 
‘Rivera took upon. himself to declare 
his views in. favor of semi-abandon- 
méft.and was dismissed from his office 
as Captain-General of Madrid as the. 
tae 


“In Praise of he Army 


“Phe key to the debate was given 
ly by the very first 
speech and its author, who was none 
t/ ether” than Don Juan Cavestany, the 
Sevillian poet. and: dr His 
speech embraced but two-features, In 
,| the first ha@f he sang a sweet-song of 
-| heroism. . It was all praise of the hobie 
t,| he of the ‘army and the heroism 
‘of most ‘others. This’ was looking 
‘ton the good side of things.’ Afterward 
he devoted himself..to some criticism, 

very harsh, of the Maura ministry 
end its formation, telling a meee ‘that 


A little jiv 
coun- | Mr. . 


to be: wok 
“much injustice . pede Spain,” 


why the military juntas ‘had beer ‘es- 
tablished. He wished to: know what j. 
stice could ‘he asked of such juntas 
“when all in the ‘nation’ is injustice.” 
This strong and curious statement ex- 
cited’-the Senate, and great emotions 
were. expressed; the Duke de la Roca 
turning round to Mr.. Izquierdo” and 
scolding him severely. | 
_ (Afterward Mr. Burgos, - ‘one of the 
‘| pillars of the Conservative Party;. and 
one who, it. was-reported, had) had. 
ideas. of Yeadership. which apparently 
‘his friends did not share, rose | 
that’ in the absence of a real lez 
me one must speak for the’ 
atives. He devoted himself largely 
to<eriticism of the High Command in 
Morocco and the position: and re- 
sponsibility of General Berenguer. He 
thought that when the latter recently | 
came back to Madrid fora ‘day “or: 
two, he was given a greater ee en 
than when the “Gran Capitan” re- 
turned from the conquest of Naples 
*}and Hernan, Cortes from. Mexico. 


Concerning the Prisoners. 


- Some real news was forthcoming 
when the Premier, at the provocation 
Martin Salazar, was brought 
to make a statement ‘upon the ques- 
tion of the prisoners, which is much 
agitating the public mind. Large 
numbers of these prisonetfs are in tlie 
hands of the Moors, and it was under- 
stood weeks ago that arrangements 
were being e for their ransom. 

r. Maura led, this point, say-. 


Mélilia war nothing was known of the 
prisoners; then came knowlédge. of | 
n who were. taken prisoners 
Arruit- “To deal with the 

question of ransom of these prisoners 
a syndicate of tribesmen had been 
formed under the direction of Abd 
él Krim himself, the object pions Lied a 
© 


ony individually. - “But subsequent to 


ber, but still it 


mat |chainber ‘over several ait, ead it] 
remarkable. 


Here 


legislatures of most old nations. | should be 
It is much: what it: might be expected | 


it; |Ject of the 


,| favor of pure politics and an examina- 
‘tion of the present: Maura cabinet and 


{the lack of. uniformity. in other ‘coun- 


they would demand them. 


' {is vightly called the father of the coun- 
After | to. 


Moors in alka Ww Yeally far more 
kindly Sisomees sat Spain than w 


her . time, e, years ago, 

he had an. interview with Raisuli at 
Arzila, and received every kind of at- 
tention from ‘him, and soon afterward 
ufvir, Larache and Arzila 

were occupied ‘by. only, 500 Spanish. 


‘ Generals ix in the Senafe 


It is often: | ed -against Spain 
that her army:is much over-officered, 
and that, in proportion to thé number 
of men, it has_far more officers than 
the German Army had before the war, 
a state of things which must obviously 
lead, to great public abuses. ~The 
charge: is . evidently. true, but: rarely 
can one gather . such an. impressive 
idea of Spanish.’ officerdom, its extent 
and importance, ‘as. when listening to 
a debate in the Senate in which a mili- 
tary questicn of consequence arisés, 
and. here was the’ presiont military 
question “of them: all. -The Senate .is 
clustered with<generals, and now, one} 
after ‘another, they. drose with theix 
argunients’ and defenses, very carefu 
as “they were, -until4t appeared that |. 
ot e military. knowledge of half a world 

ght be contained in this: assembly. | 

“General Luque’ contributed:-a: most 
dramatic and ‘almost: tearful turn on 
the: prisoner. question, mentioning that 
he had a grand ' who was. a 
prisoner, that’ he ‘trusted in the gov- 
ernment, which’ was Spanish and‘ ° 
would do what was Spanish. ‘and noth- 
ing else, and that - things that 
appeared in‘the papera upon the sub-, 
apa neh \placed ‘all the 
latter ‘in di ‘ ed the Senate 
to forgive him ey his emotion, _re- 
membering his grandson: 

Some: of the generals took two or 
three turns of speech and toward the 
end of the: debate, which: lasted. sev- 
eral days, Morocco was abandoned in 


‘ A 


how’ it came into being. The Senate 
suddenly renewed: ‘its enthusiasm. Mr. 
Posada said some very strong things 
about the way the government was 
formed, and. called Mr. -Maura a “vio- 
lator of the constitution” and a “politi- 
cal perturber.” The Prémier was much 
disturbed. at this, and after explaiwing | © 
the ideas with: which he_ constructed 
his cabinet, hoped Mr. Posada would 
not tall him. by: such names: again. 
‘The Marquess de Alhucemas explained 
his own position. and his patriotism | 
at great. Jéngth,-and amid these en- 
grossing political personalities Mo- 
rocco, ‘the Riffians, ‘and all their. do- 
ings were. well forgotten. 


 |SCHOOL. SYSTEMS, _ 
IN'NEW ZEALAND 
AND, AMERICA 


* AUCKUAND (Special) —Some inter- 
esting and valuable‘ comparisons “be- 
tween ‘the: education systems ‘of New 
Zealand ‘and of the United ‘States: and 
Canada - -have been - brought back by | 
Mr. T.- U. “Wells, M. A.‘an Auckland 
head master of long. experience, who 
went to the perial: ‘Conference of 
Teachers at Toronto as New Zealand 
represetitative. 

sLike other New Zealand educationists 
who travél; Mr.’ Wells was -struck by 


r | tries, and ‘the amount of responsibility 
‘carried by -the locality. In New Zea- 
land there-is a national system, oper- 
ated by. a central department through 
district boards atid -committees. The 
control. and influence of the depart- 
ment. extends. to the most remote coun- 
try school, Teachers“enjoy a dominion 
scale of salaries, and they are graded 
on a dominion \list...The~whole cost 
of primary education is defrayed out 
of the. national revenue, and there is' 
strong 0 tion to change in the 
direction -of ‘local taxation for educa- 
‘tional purposes. In both Canada and 
the United: States. expenditure on edu- 
cation is ‘mainly ‘a -Inatter for - the 
locality. 
The .New. Zealander was much. 
impressed . with e. “consolidated 
schools” in.-rural districts “in the 
United’ States, to which children are |’ 
brought in motor vehicles. from over a 
; wide area. There has been talk of 
establishing similan: schools ‘in. New 
Zealand, and Mr. Wells is sure that if 
‘farmers could see one in. operation 


UNITED STATES’ NEW 
‘MINISTER IN PRAGUE 


‘PRAGUE - (Speciat)—-Mr. Binst 
‘the! new American Minister to. Tzecto- 


sald 


zecho-Slovak cause during the war. 
icon a Mai 58 ae 
r. ein, “so Tz 
s President k, who 


that |. 


- REVAL (Special) — Public interest 
in Esthonia is, again centered on: the 
question of agrarian reform and the 
juridical and practical consequences it 


involves. - Since this reform constitutes 
an. experiment of agrarian Socialism, 
the-details of the question are’ not de- 


-|-yoid of interest outside the boundaries 


of this small republic on the shores 
of the Baltic. 

According to a law promulgated by 
the Esthoniai Constituent Assembly 
in “October; 1919, all large estates, 
namely all estates comprising not less 
than 150 hectares of arable land with 
a..corresponding area of meadows and 
waste land, are to he nationalized and 
divided into lotsaveraging 30 hec- 
tares. These lots:are allotted to small 
cultivators, the preference being given 
to soldiers who have fought for the 
independence of Rathoria. 

“These new settlers, : however, do not 
become. ‘owners: of tie. land, it re- 
‘mains the property of the state and 
the farmers -aré 0 iged to pay arent, 
which is paid ‘not* in the currency 
of the country: Dut’ in. rye.. At present 
‘the land 4s: rented“on short leases 
ranging | from one. to. six years, but 
the ries prenidet * that lifelong heredi- 
tary.léases may ‘be granted to settlers 
who have proved satisfactory during . 
this probatory period. 


‘Standard Value of Gold Ruble 

.The question of the indemnity to be 
paid to the former Owners of the na- 
tionalized land . still. remains open. 
During the debates on this subject. in 
the Constitutent Assembly one of the 
| promoters of this law voiced the opin- 


ign that some. kind of indemnity 
should be granted in: order to pacify 
public opinins abroad,. but at it 


should’ be calculated in euch a way: 


as to amount. practically to. nothing. 
A similar 4iecision has “already. been 
taken concerning the agricultural in- 
‘ventory -which 4is being ‘expropriated 
together with the land. 

‘The - normal prices: in gold’ ‘rubles 
obtaining in 1914 are taken as: Dasis 
for determining. the aniount of in- 
maggie and for each gold ruble 20 

40 Esthonian: marks are paid. In 
view of :the increased value of all 
necessaries: and the depreciation of the 
Esthonian mark—which at present is 
about, 400 to one American. dollar— 
‘such an indemnity amounts ,to’ about 
§..to 10: per. cent of. the ,real angele 
value- of the expropriated 

“We, hope,” ‘said - Mr. poaincn. pres- 
ident. of. the ‘Esthonian. Agricultural 
Society and the Bank of Mutual Agra- 
rian Credit, to a correspondent of The 
Christian- Science. Monitor, -“‘that the 
government will understand the neces- 
sity of granting an adequate indemnity 
for the: nationalized land. We can- 
not admit that a civilized ‘state has 
recourse to expropriation - without 
vouchsafing an, equivalent to the 
owner of the. land. \ 


 Esthonian. Currency ‘Changed’ 


“Tt, should not. be. overlooked, . how- 
ever, that the. agrarian law affects 
not only the owners of the large es- 
tates, but also. the’ host of.small capi- 


talists who’ hawe invested their sav- 


ings, in mortgages and agrarian bonds, 
and have now to face ruin and starva- 
tion if. the. government persists in its 
intention .to fix the value of:all securi-' 
ties on real estate at. the rate of.1.50 
Esthonian marks for the gold ruble. 

“We understand perfectly well. that 
the currency. of almost. all countries 
is’ much . depreciated at.-present, -but 
the case is different in Esthonia where 
the currency has:.changed twite, the 
German: mark gucceeding. to the im- 
perial ruble, and being. subsequently 
conyerted into Esthonian . marks; -the 
parity. of which has: not even ‘been 
legally’ established.: 

“Moreover, the Esthonian Govern- 
ment has provided itself. a precedent 
for using a different. standard of valu- 
ation by. decreeing . that the rerit: due 
from farmers on the nationalized land 
is to. be paid not in the local currency 
but in'rye at the rate of 12% pounds 
of rye for one ruble of the revaluation. 

“It is not fair’ nor democratic. that 

e: holders: of private mortgages or 

nds of our agrarian bank shonld suf- 
fer from the depreciation of thé Estho- 
nian mark, since their investments are 

aranteed by the value of the real 

state, which has increased in propor- 
tion as the currency went down. 
the. eapital and interest of mortgages 
is calculated at the rate of 1.50 Estho- 
nian marks to the ruble this amounts 
to a privilege granted to the owners 
at the expense of the investors, io 
the debtor at the expense of the cred- 
| or This is particularly awkward in 
the case of nationalized land where 
the~ government: in the capacity of 
owher derives a profit in ruining the 
holders of mortgages.” 


Government Expected to. Yield 


To some extent this unfair -treat- 
ment has been averted by the German 
authorities during their time of occu- 

while all other. payments | —— 

: in German ostmarks 

O- ij at. the rate of 1.50 for 1 Russian ruble, 
no mortgages could be paid off at 
this rate unless the holder of the mort- 


| states, “‘a scheme which we have. sub- 
hat the. 


‘to - the government 


P= 
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Pleased “With Settlement 
Than Vote of Dail Indicated 


f . ‘ 
LONDON” 


(Special)—The general 


feeling in Britain on the. receipt of | 


the. news that the Dail Bireanh had 
ratified the treaty with Britain was 
undoubtedly one of great relief and 
joy. The warmth of the welcome 
was very little tempered by the 
knowledge that ratification had been 
carried in the Dail by the narrow 
majority of seven votes. There was a 


greater tendency to make light of this 
point because of the very. general be- 
_ lief that the membership of the Dail 
‘is no. longer representative on this 
‘question of present Irish opinion, 
which-is credited with supporting the | 
treaty: in a much higher ‘proportion 
than the voting indicated.’ Even the 
fact that members of the Dail rep- 
résenting two constituencies vote only 
once, was unimportant beside the fact 
-that the treaty, having now been rati- 
fied by both sides. at onte introduces 
an era.of happier relations between 
the two peoples. 

Alongside ‘the popula? ‘feeling of re- 
| joicing at the result, there are many 
minority opinions of greater or lesser 
| weight and importance. Many hail 
‘the treaty as somethi ng ‘far greater 


, i than the settlement of “the old feud 


‘between Britain and Ireland, and see 
in it the symbol of an age in which 
reconciliation of ‘national interests 
and international federation are being 
}pressed into- service in new forms. 
| Looked at from this point of view, the 
treaty in its potent and experimental 
values’ assumes an importance even 
higher than’ that with which the im- 
| mediate-issue endows it. — 

Those who .see in the treaty Ire- 
land’s opportunity: to reveal] her abil- 
ity to control her own. affairs, are 
anxious that everything possible shall 
now be done to convirice the Irish peo- 
ple of the reality 0f; their new pow- 
ers; and they look to. the early with- 
drawal of the British troops as one of 
the surest means to this end. Frém 
this point of view it is quite obvious 
that the more the Irish people come 
to realize the sincerity of the change 
of: British policy, and the greater their 
appreciation, of- the newly won free- 
~-dom, the stronger will hecome the ‘po- 
sition of those who favor the treaty, 
and the weaker will be the power of 
those who now oppose it. Every new 
power which, under the terms of: the 
treaty; is transferred from London to 
Dublin, will be,a missionary for the 
Cause of happier relations: between 
the two countries: 

Apart from those who cannot differ 
from the opinions of a man without 
@ personal attack upon the man him- 
self, the honesty and sincerity of Mr. 
de Valera in the difficult part he has 
played throughout the recent crisis 
has been gererously redognized. Those 
who attempt to defame him, or to sug- 
gest that he ‘is amore \concerned with 
his’ own, theories of government than 
with the welfare of Ireland, are in the 
minority, and time will probably ‘re- 
pair. the errors:af those who under- 
estimate the value of his labors for 
the* cause of. Irish - Hberty. 
| among those who differed strongly 
with him in the recent crisis; many 
have been compelled to admit that his 
sterling integrity have done more than 


| changed attitude of Britain towards 
Irish affairs in which the Irish con- 
ference was founded and labored toa 
successful conclusion. 

:-: ‘ 


PLAN TO UTILIZE LOCH 
~ WATER IN SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH (Special) — Power is 


Electricity Supply Company for the 
pufpose’ of -producing and supplying 
electricity: by abstracting, diverting 
and using water from the district: of 
the Grampian Hills in Scotland. . 

It is an: extensive and comprehen- 
sive. scheme that-is in contemplation, 
and the capital of the company is to 
be £1,000,000, which may be increased, 
with the sanction of the Board of 
Trade up to a limit of £4,000,000. It 
is the intention of the promoters to 
lay down generation stations, with 
engines, dynamos, reservoirs and sup- 
‘ply channels, and well-known rivers 
and lochs in the Scottish Highlands 
are to, be involved, power for 35 dif- 
ferent. works in the. neighborhood 


being sought. The quantity of moving. 


and~ loch water in the Highlands of 
Séotland is well-nigh uncalculable. 


Reautiful Suits; Costs, Hats |. 
Lovely Blouses, Dresses, Skirts 


“4 Bright Spot-of the Town” 


SOUTH BEND. IND. 


“Say it with Flowers” 


F rom 


~ Randall” $ Flower Shop — 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER. MASS. | 


YOUNG GIRI 


Visit our girls’ dress de a“ 
poe Rage MP gy Pane, shades, in 
er prices. 


PALMER’S 


619: Danforth Ave. Toronto 


see 
at 


Even, 


= 
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masons Hall: in the Cowgate on May 
22. 1821, but the formal consecration 
did not take place until April 25, 1822. 
The petition of the lodge bears evi- 
dence that its principal object was “to 
promote the manufatture of the tarian 
of their native’ land, and encourage 
the wearing of the ancient costume of 
their country.” It was enacted in the 
by-laws that,all members should be 
clothed in‘ the royal tartan “in honor 
of their Celtic forefathers.” Twenty 
years tater the custom of wearing the 
kilt began to fall into disuse and at 
the présent time all that remains of 
it is the Royal Stuart tartan of the 
apron and of the sashes and ribbons of 
the jewels. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the highland flavor in Lodge Celtic 
has always been vigorously main- 

tained: Among the possessions: of the 
lodge, in addition to the minute books, 
are many objects of interest.. and 
value. The old diploma, with its fig- 
ures of Wallace, Bruce, and Burns, is 
ceftainly unique in that the wording is 
in English and Gaelic. In honor of 
the centenary celebration a deputation 
attended the installation of the office 
bearers of the lodge, headed by. Gen. 
Gordon Gilmour, past grand .master. 
The master of Lodge Celtic welcomed 
the deputation and after conferring 
honorary membership of the lodge 
upon General Gilmour presented’ him 
with the centenary jewel of the lodge. 

Lodgé St. Devenic, No. 1277, has 
been consecrated at Bonar Bridge by 
the Barl of Elgin. It. was in this 
neighborhood that the Grand Master 
Mason spent his boyhood days and 
the Rev. R. L. Ritchie, who was in- 
stalled as master, knew him in those 
days, but, as he said, never thought 
that the boy would grow‘up to. fill 
the highest Masonic position in Scot- 
land, consecrate that. lodge, and in- 


stall him as master. 


anything else to bring about that |’ 


about: to be sought by the Grampian | 


JEWISH JOURNALISTS’ 
SESSION AT WARSAW 


S 


WARSAW. (Special)—The first con- 
ference of organizations of Jewish 
journalists and writers in Poland has 
just been opened here in the presénce 
of.a large audience, including repre- 
sentatives of all Jewish organizations 
and parties. 

In. a speech devoted to the task of 
the conference, N. Nomberg. stated 
that the first and most important 
object was to organize the Jewish 
journalists against exploitation by 
publishers and to defend their profes- 
sional rights, and to establish a unified 
orthography for the Yiddish language. 
Greetings were read from the Polish 
President, Mgrshal Pilsudski and the 
Premier, icroceriansd Ponikowski. 


the 
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Broadway at Ninth 
~NEW YORK 


Is this a good time for a 
man to buy an overcoat? 


IT IS. 


Overcoat. fashions do not 
change materially from season 
to season. 


A Chesterfield is always a 
Chesterfield—and always 
good. 


An ulster loses nothing by 
being a year old. 


- 


4 


‘And if it were good busi- 
ness to carry over our stock 
from one season to another, 
the coats would be just as des 
sirable, and just as good next 
winter. 


BUT—it is NOT good 


business to éarry over a large 


| 


stock. Hence— 


The blue pencil hits regular 
prices all ‘song the line. 


Phat's sihy it is good busi- 
ness for a man to buy his next . 


‘| winter’s overcoat now, and 


lay it away until he needs it. 
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ils Is to, @. Thus the. nd race 1 litte ‘t F MS ow. | ity of th : ong wes ed : 
bot 6h con pfs CONFERENCE iS. scat oa titvconstn. wie aloe SHOEMAKER AND Teetnty of ¢ opboation when in tbe| SKATING MARKS 


seni Toney! Ok Sere mere te EE eee cerns ee Sor ot 2 el 2, |, sPOxBE REVISED 


Of the matches played in the sub- 
urbs: of Berlin, two were.in the. ‘Bast- |. RE C in any game durin + a week and is’ — ; 
TO S UME RA E A & eae . R. Carney *22 Miss K. M. White, in the English goal. 


ern @ competition. Both were| . now tied with Capt. C | | i 
of Ilinais, for third place with . 50 Beth Win gS Matches With| The English defense, indeed, was} President J. T.. Fitzgerald of the 


for Cimbria ‘On “ng Wels 

or and Ostend over Weisen- points. The f 1 list follows: > strong in ‘all: departments, and that : 

pee ‘and Berolins by i2 and: 2 pie Ten” Bskcshel Teaine a 7 ha 558 - Eases in the National Amateur made it aitoatt for the Scots.to get ~. Jnternational Skating Union 

pectively, There w our ma es 4 » Fir. F1 Pts. withiw shooting ran : .° 

\in ibe Je grunt Ledgue, ‘two of ane Have Several Important Cham- 8. apnite, if vn i ‘16, 30. 62). ’ Potket Billiards Tournament Lacrosse . coe a nae ‘that is aie ; Will Undertake — the Work 
ended in draws, and a like number = : or bet | n, Purgue ....' y ‘greatly indulged in in Scotland, and, : 

B bithanweie wentire’” ip ob Mitte art: Garey Games ‘to Play on R gaee. Tiiteiete . 39° 30| CLEVELAND, 0., Feb. 8 (Specia— compared with. the visitors,-the Scot-| | LAKE PLACID, N.’Y., Feb. 8—J. T. 
was a-very busy one for “soccer” ate riday, paced and Monday ref pomley, Oe ie ates. 10) J. H. Shoemaker, New York, and W.H. |) 7 pe wWiede - od tap came That Fitzgerald of Chicago, newly elected 
thusiasts throughout .Germany and |" ‘ J. Shimel.. lowa.::. 47 - eu, Rockford, Ill., were léaders in to a, large extent, explained the heavy | president of the International Skating 
| there were many feats pt high’ scor- eed AGO, Feb.’ 7° (8 ‘ecial)_R A., Kearney, Minnesota. . ‘the race ‘for the national amateur|defeat sustained. ankle spire the: Union of America, announced today 
ing. D } te : championship billiards tournament as | losers. had almost.as much of the play} that he intends to work ‘for a com- 


Ee, : divans with a rush ‘the race for th M. th : M 
with - ee * iss E, Clarke, the 
| basketball championship of the : mg W. .. McGuire, Ghlsaso-. . 33 |the third round came to an end. here; #5 ‘fe wimers 4 “plete and systematic revision of all 
a nigh which went 10 ACEINGIS FIVE WINS ts tercollegiate Fo Athletic As-|A- F> Greenspun; Ohio. State’ 5 tonight. Bach had won ‘three games English captain,-played splendidly at United St i r 
separ lip 8 ‘A FAST, CLOSE GAME | 0ciation ‘after the betwee emeater haga Rens aps Rare ompy Beta and Jost none and-thei? match is ex-| ‘Hird. home, and on the Scottish side, | a 
m wid RE tor . » | O lil ‘of two weeks, seven battles are | # n..¥- + peciceagy, Ri amp ae pected to decide -tlie titalist. peed N. Strathairn, St. gg olay o records. 
0 sete he to be fought in the period: from Wri-|av. @ sates gta ods a ER 4 - So far ‘both men. have won their re I dag nag! ae aye See’ Hi. The undertaking would start, he 
. URBANA, Ill, Feb. 7 (Special)—In | day’ to Monday... . Five of the “Big Ten” G. B. Coffey, Indiana Ne) | matches with surprising ease. Leu, Thompson. (3): ‘ian D.'Taylo r (3) Said, with thé Lake Placid Diamond 
one of the fastest games ever played | | , De com Ge vit Se ax an - unknown, “has ‘shown. unexpected Miss Clarke .(3),’Miss W, Legg (2). Trophy championship here Thursday, 
| here, the University of Illinois basket-|;  ———-—— — : ‘ pan interne ioe strength, and experts pick him to Misa. K:: Lockley (2). and Mise M. G.| Friday and Saturd A 
ball team defeated the Purdue Univer-|° | = foe give “Shoemaker, who has been the|), si: a a4 ; “i ee ead y SAT... ATTRR GC: 
sity five here tonight, 29.to 28: At no a seats champion for eight years, a wonderful s * pet atts ary & have been made by the president to 
time during the game was either team = ee oa battle for titular. honors. .. for Scotland were Miss M. Retlie, have the time in each event taken with | ° 
600. -}more than four ‘points ahead, and dur-|° |” set. * . In neither of their matches tnday St, Leonat a and Miss E. J. Wallace,| the utmost care. : 
of wens: the ‘two lend: ing ea of the game | there was ‘but Te ts ‘were either.of the leaders given much o “At the close of the present skating 
th ‘engaging one point difference. | a Sa ae .-| opposition. ‘Shoemaker had’ but little season,” said President Fitzgerald, “I 
2" "Bore " 4 ght: .B., B. Guillion ’24, the Purdue cen- Sas : ae , troupe in disposing of his Cleveland N EW ZEALAND HOLDS Atte to call a meeting of the board 
at taxed Ps ‘ter, played the best game seen on the; = |. * Bit Fae OES «Siete 3 ae We val, W. J.-Haworth, by the score ‘of : of control of the International Skating 
ee “a { local floor this year; scoring seven ae 2S mee eames pees ea 125 to.69 in 26 innings while Leu won ATHLE FIC TRIAL MEET Union and at that timg take up in 
d ag essiveness dis baskets and eight free throws. All| S Pe 3 eects $i as he pleased from C., A, Vaughn,” detail this whole matter of amateur 
ors | were: in no way dis- of. his baskets were long shots from; ||‘: Bea se S| Chicago, by the: score ot. 125°to 73 in WELLINGTON; N. Z. (Special) — | skating. The job is no small one and 
a. or i op e° was intense /deep in the court. Illinois guarfed Ses a i : 68 innings. ; Championship events ‘at the New Zea- I imagine it will be turned over to a 
: bell to the end of | weil, and the Old Gold and Black were |. Pacer, aaa ee: ‘Shoemaker. .played. an benantalts Special committee whose duty it would 
| me period, ‘which | forced to resort to long shots to make| | \."" * Bee 3 : good gaine: and several of his shots|/@nd amateur athletic meet in Christ- |"be to take up each present so-called 
a in favor of West-|their points. Capt. R.'\F.° Miller ’’22,| - t Ageee ees Ht se a Se “<1 | pordered.on the spectacular. At the|church were ~ well, contested and | outdoor speed: skating record, obtain- 
was done in theé,| the star guard of Purdue, played|); |... %°~. a Seok Se very start of the match he swung | showed that Dominion athletes are not |ing-all possible data as to the condi- . 
ing which time | against Capt. C. R. Carney ’22, Illinois,; ‘|. "| : ae ee 2 into the lead and jin the eighth in-|iosing their prowess. Wellington won | ‘1008 under which it was skated) With - 
| vacted, so well that-| but was unable to stop the ‘local star, ees Bie ie, Sia |. | ning ran up 34,. From the eighth\ in- thi h ionahi ; niela-.<with 74 this information in hand the board — 
7 oneither side | who scored five baskets, . The score =o _- ss Sa ie : “| | ning on be continued :tq :play anveasy, - ia om oth _ om mf 20 qq Should be able to rule »whether a 
) aI es "Frank *Downing came |at the end of the first half was 15 to| | ~ @ ee Be S . skillful: game and was never in/dan- | 20" a 23 erhury : securing | 3 es ‘ record is or is’ not official and entitled.” 
| O a a point for|15., J, P..Sabo ’22 and’W. S. Collins He oS ee : nae : ger of losing to his less experienced, | AUCKIand 21. - The same order’ ob- | +. consideration as the basis of. future | HE 
va , wh he ee ‘the puck’|’22, the: Illinois. guards, were largely'| beara! — | = wee . rival. The match by innings: ° tained: behead er gR” oe rea Taces'at the same distarice, : i 
; . Mine “paraliel to the |responsible for keeping the Purdue! ~|)> .° =. : | Seats : Shoemaker—2 4 0 £07 3 3438206 5 | Memoration Shield contests, wesin It is my ambition to start the skat- din 
jue batting it away.|score down. Sabq made two baskets Epes. ee: E 100812405709 s 2125. ton yt bp 12 points, Canterbury 2 | ing season of 1923 with an absolutely | 
way of another jand L. M. Stillwell "24 caged two in| |- «-5- Se Ses: : Haworth—0.7.15 60 29 1°3 © 2,4|4nd Auckland 2.° . ‘clean slate as far as these: amateur 
+ when he knocked the last few minutes of play. The| |. = > oo FOTO21L3IFS OF O1 F-09. . Aas ae of performances: iat, the speed-skating records are concerned.” ' 
‘side of- cage, Illinois téam would have scored up @ ee 3 Bs 5 ae : Leu’ § game against Vaughn,- city. mat gp rgaeehid: 240 “4 Nanttaetn an President Fitzgerald algo announced 
2 Westminster ardé|comfortable lead had it not been for}; (|). S = 2 és a % >| ‘lehampion of Chicago, “was -better re _ . pécatente a” cals ry tae jon’ the formation of a new northwestern . 
5 ‘| the consistent shooting of Gullion. ae CIN Ea Oe Ses: Fetes F ee % 2| | played ”“than.the score would indicate, ‘shin’ at : pe arta 93¢ : p h | skating circuit . to. incl Minne+" 7 
he ite and a half of the The summary: . Bat Gay Nas ea = ge & he | incidentally, a new. record was estab- South JAfrica’s py ea sp per Anh or 
heen gan when * TLINOIS | itera. nal : 2 Ge eS 2 : lished when. Vaughn ran up, a total of | oompete: “P.. Munro, wellte mgton (shot, ted that he had received’ a message 
. _ puck past. Campbell (ESD SRO cepenes oF Se rf, Eversman ; Re: BG Beg 2s s:: s 26 .scratches.. As in. previous games, te j velin' and hammer); R: M.’ Lfrom H. H. Shaw of Winnipeg, ‘re- ye 
passed to Smith, the} Tabor, Poplin, ..:1f, Masters|.. |: Se = ee : Sc}  |Leu handeld his-cue with a precision | wapne . Auckland + three, |auesting that some of the best’ Known Wa 
it past Donahue, ,who| Vogel, Stilwell, c...,...5..0:-.¢; Gullion : : Geees se 7 that Was a delight to see. Time and ebber, “Auckland (one’and threé| astern amateur’ skaters be sent to - 
at time had used gd ae. aaa a TE, ; me % Be: : <a]. -|again he pulled himself out of a, diffi- ran 5 Rac compete in the ‘events on the. new : 
py eal pg deiner se Z0, ' ‘Score—Univers 29. ‘Pyur- s oe Be aaa & Se Be . & : pcult hole; in fact, Leu’ S conservative }B. Wilson, Wellington (probably 100 circuit, a : * - oh 
ened. matters up, scorin q | due University 28. ‘Goals. from 'fiela— Re RES Sa oy ie a ea Se ae : play’ is bound, tds ve Shoemaker a yards, 220.-yards, 120Q-yard hurdles). ' 
ed. ph Sag -Carmey 5, Tabor 2, Stilwell 2, Sabo2,) | yc0 7 eee : ‘|. | great deal of trouble if. he does not ‘Tere is doubt. whetlier: Wilson. will ‘Badminton in East Soatiand nae 
upline b skating at top speéd | Voge) for llinois ; “Gullion “7, Hiser, Saege ge ECS Se Nae ta oe /beat him. The score by innings: ~ | be able to-make the trip. DINBURGH (S&S pee 
See eR RR: é Aa : fag Leu—10 1008008000 0} ESS : sf he way made by jd tadeabeton 


spr OnOr NRG ARE 


i an 


monty Duluth . and Winnipes, He, 
| 


at OF | Masters, Eversman for: Purdue. Goals 
| rs brougt se the puck up and | from foul—Poplin 4; Carney for Illinois: ‘}in Scotland was shar te the Care ? 
ice, all through the third | Gullion 8. for Purdue. Referee—Kearns. | 7 y Inyestigation, at Purdue 2 of Scotland champidhships at’ Edinburg,” , - i 
_ Without avail. | Irving _ LAFAYETTE, Ind., Feb. 8° (Special)— } where, inthe men’s and women's singles.” 
X Director.” of, Athietics ‘N. A. Kellogg of réspectiyely, J: W. Millar of “Dain a ae ie 
Purdue ‘University today began. an,-in-'}Miss Marie | Macfawlane, ees O. fa ag 
vestigation /of reports that ‘six of the | Proved. «victorious: The m eo 
1921 Purdue football squad’ piaye in. a cone was won by Millar’and we 


professional football. game ‘at ‘Marion, | ig ag Merior maar ai : @ womén’s aou faa’ + * 


é x ching a “lift” from Sens tae ee a | Ind. N 24, last fall’. -Th usher 
Sevith his free hand, "MANHATTAN, Kan., Feb. g (Spe- Se g 3 : BRR pene st Sh ae J. Birk. 799," center and that in’.the -mixed | me by Millar end) 

y his skates to advan-}cial)—In a fast, and well’ played| See eee ‘Shoemaker, -,New York A. @., captain of. the 1920 team; J.'E. Meeker. “S R. q | 

eh OEY Fr world’s amateur’ pocket _ billiardist;|> } 22, halt. a Sir 
game of basketball the. University of|., |... ey 22, fullback; P. R. Macklin’ 22, half ; 
season was im. 40s, Kansas | team defeated the Kansas| ? | # = | SG a ees - ~tkept hold of his‘title by administering back, find’ ‘captain of the 1922 wrestling — rece ae 
up 12s later ‘night, ‘by. a score ‘of 32 to 23. The Ee i ee = nee eo BS the. youthful Chicago champion, inj} E. z Carman "23, end and: captain of /championshi | " 
oa . s Reamer ee he seas oe Sete EGE Boas SOR GR S SR Tuesday evening’ S, play of the na-/ last year’s’ squad, and Nelson Weber. ’24;, wr . 4 - 


teams were even! m tched a d ave SSL ahs coe ae eee ae Bic eS Soe 
work of both y .ma nd & ; Ss Se Seco tional championship ‘tournament at|.2% end. The investigation-sm far*seems | 
to bear out the fact that one of thé men];. Morris ‘a 4 Kioctld Pre 


v Aa sand penalties|an exciting exhibition of the garhe.| — Wie ’ 
28 rquette finish-|The Crimson and Blue led at the end ‘Engen: ‘Thameen roe : | use aeons A. C ae "orang attaiy, at least, Williams, didnot Slay "in the!’ NeW. HAVEN; Cont, Fel 
only three men on/ of the fifst ‘half, 13 to 8. The Aggies e Captain Indiana University basketball tean . : wsaie bh rather - uninteresting ‘gh game, although he was in Marign at the selection of a course for the: Connecticut 
| ctenve tihind throughout the. game to| = | . ' : — rs frequent scratches... St pn time. A my report is-to be submitted to golf championship tournament 
i _ ms |draw. even with their faster rivals! ,,,; Se ae maker added in oO the faculty athletic committee ‘of the } 
. Pe MARQUETTE e quintets will have two contests each, Paul Baird, Ohio State his ability to call his shots and make| university shortly and a decision will be Gi Teagerger er ‘he. aditiial: ow ike ia last. 


Jessu-es..-Fw, Synnétt, B. Healy | 2nd staged seweral rallies that threat-| pou+ will have one each, and only one A. B. Masters, Purdye t. forth ? t| made at that tim 
= edb’ ened to overbalance the lead-held by Campbell Dickson, Chi them, which, brought fort cat oe 4 Tar cy ie "a wat ig that the. fixture wi ob Hoge 

7 ce, Conley will be inactive. L. M. Stillwell, Wiinsia’ rounds of applause ‘from.. the specta-| ° sett at Eastern Point, Grotén. «| . 
tors. The match by innings: -Pentisylvania Baseball Practice. tourney has usually been: set’ for hf 


: Mi eeinb ay cuss, 
m We edecesess ; the. visitors. A spurt in-whic 
2 adit wi Murphy, Enright “on gin gl ae - Of the nine teams which : will see|R. E, Hultkrans, Minnesota. 
a H. Shoemaker—0 1 17 s 14 a PHILADELPHIA, Feb. ‘80 July. put opiniqn has veered in ‘favor ¢ 
* : Se utdoor mid-June, EB... M... Morria:’ ‘of - Hartf 


Srsesveees-D, J, Healy, Pama Endacott °23; ‘C. T. Black ’24, and f° ction, University, of lilinela: wtoubteld: J. Paterecn.. Norttiveetern 
Eos Mbesenenscresaes -nOD, Pp G Rodey ’22 scored pretty shots i ab Leh 
tae Abe IN iiege ene +3 .S, Donahue i actar for the sntcorait of |, edly: has the most formidable pro- }c. D. Saunders, Northwestern 4s001%9 7412 0f1 3 practice’ for the University of Pennsyl- ~. 
ry y J. P. Sabo, Hlinois 7 High run—1v. | .,.| Vania ‘baseball. team Il start next | Was electe president: of the ‘state as-\ - 
Tuesday, ,weather permitting.’ It is. the } sociation with /H. S. White of Wat ve 
| vice-president. R. M. Lewis. of n- 


8, Pére Marquette Kansas certain in the last few. min- ‘gram... It must visit University of 
-. Wisconsin at Madison on Friday, then i bo Bureitt. 7 
Seng: Bitr, L0wa S| first season in ny years, Coach Catiss 
High run==17. | ., | said, that the pitchers and catchers have | Wich twice holder of the state title, was 
‘i chosen state captain. He is., on the‘ 


is—Smith, Small, Shay for West-| utes of play. : 7 | 
; | |. The ffoor work of Maurelle Dobson ee ate ae I aS ounce Wilfred Bahr, Indiana 
4 « forward, » th ¢| 0 wi niversitys of .Minnesota,!M. A. Romney, Chi : 
BA sAuele fofward, was the feature of /EC. ay. Thus the lial squad mocts| i= We. Wanset: Thee WA lt lao | he hal send tage oo" asi | ens commis ot te Monta 
| ” ; in 24 hours on their home courts per-;J- N. Doyle, Minnesota attached, won his second gitme of the | Fiel , Association. ; ; é 
tournament .by defeating . Augustus 2 ; 3 : | we Re 


Aggie. right-forward, scored three : W. E. Holmes. & 
field goals and 11 free throws for 17| haps the two strongest teafms in the} ,"" . Svesrime gay : Sess Sok ae " ; — 
Gardner, of New York, unattached, 125 Win its as . 
to 54 in 25 innings at the afternoon : Banks ns a Game / |... Shields ‘Wins, Snowshoe Title 
GLASGOW, Feb, 7—N ewell, W. Banks] WINNIPEG, -Man., ‘Feb. 3—Ahdrew 


ATE BASKETBALL OF tiie. Cone) Be Lary sewed hal If, the downstate five can win at. s G eet on 
tain and left-forward for the Crimson G. Kipke, Michigan 
exce tionally 
least one of these skirmishes, it ‘will | Rex Reason, Michigan clover iaipe Shaw inh rahi vs y bt. Detroft. ‘won, his. fiat 4yame’ this| Shiside of the Northerw Liglits Snowshoe 
th | th inni ‘A perusal of the evening in the match which hé is. playing | Club, . Winnipeg; is’ the new Marathon © 
pPykbehnns inning. P With Robert Stewart. of Glasgow for} snowshoe; champion of Canada. At the 


ae s aad Bim. Opunted Rvel held coals and do ‘much to restore the team confi-;C.W! Palmer, Northwest 
" 7 ecial —In | si e throws. The summa * be® ° 1. ala 
(Sp ) siz fre ° ae dence shakén by'the 22-to-16. defeat ,S. D. Sharer, Northwestern. 
score by.innings will give the réader/the world’s checkers championhsip.| cafnival yesterday hé mushed over the 
some ‘idea of how well Leu cafried,| Another game played this evening’ was |.15-mile course from St. Norbert ‘to’ Win- 


i Ps iL 4 I 
r con and well-played| KANSAS ' + (KANSAS STATE Lol 
yt versity ity’ of Nebraska de- | Bowman, Woestermeyer, rf..lg, Webber | received from :University of Chicago | 5; < Given, Wisces maet 

himself throughout the game; register- | drawn. The match now sands: Stewart Ee nipeg. in 2h, 29m. | Three minttes ‘behind 
ing two runs of 15, two of 14, two of, 2, Banks a; jcrewn # games 27. ’ came H. Dy Whellams, — : 


nell ~ ketball | Rodey, if. Cowell | last Saturday. Weakened by the loss | 1, R.’-Gageé, *Wiscopsin 
13, and one of 11, in addition to the |—= — 


we. 20 ‘i 25 to 26. The score | Wolf, Frederick, c....c,, McKee, Dobson|of -L. .W. Walquist °22,, forward, J. B: Hurlbert, Chicago 
others of lesser amounts. - The match 
by innings: 
Py: foo € 508614004045 
0 s ‘ : 


en iy PE ivw nesses lf, Dobson, Foval| through. ineligibility,. the  Illinois|G. H. Frohwein, Iowa 
0 13°2 14—125./ 


lor Pare Maranstte were |KANSAS ‘DEFEATS 


‘defense. ' Herbert Reaume, 
ieeaee Bacher’ Reauts, STATE COLLEGE| 


«=e nDO ocoow 
Sen QROoOWooon 


Eversman,. 


Agra left 
a “omg "99 Svall play |p1 | lg rf, Williams /team was no match for’ the reorgan-|C. F:, Ceasar, ;Wisconsin-.... 
a i made a long field viSeore—Kahead 82, Kansas State Agri- | ized and strengthened five coathed by.|S. W. Crowe, ‘Indiana ? 
+ oped cultural \College $3. Goals from field— Neleah’: Novena.’ 3 I. Wayland Hicks, Iowa.. 
t ne r ediately followed Rodey' 5, Endacott 3, Black 3, Wpester- B “7 H. Poplin; Ulinois 
‘team mate, Riddles- | meyer, Wulf for Kansas; Williams 3,} Close to that of Illinois in difficulty ;H. B. Tabor, Illinois 
Pama angle. The| Dobson, McKee, Foval for K..S. A. C./ comes the program of Indiana Univer? | &. K. ‘Pebell, Wi 
en Grinnell leading | Goals from foul—Rodey 6 for Karisas;/sity. Engagements with Purdue ‘Uni- D. B. Calhoun, Northwestern 
e score ‘Deing 17 to 16, | Williams 11 for K- S. A. C. Referee— | versity.on Saturday. and University of |}; 2, Cappon. Michigan...” . 
- few minutes of play | 2 C. Quigley. Michigan on Monday: are in ‘prospect. ee! . Rockton tine 
ibe: , “==: ger,‘ Illinois ..., 
tast a victory for the : / ; The Hoosiers, however, have the ad- |r. M. Busby, Indiana’ 
Bas. they led by 5 to 1; Scottish Drdughts ‘Championship vantage of holding both gamés on Sale Ohio 
, GLASGOW (Special)—George O’Connor| théir own floor, at Bloomington. R. T, Aldrige, Indiana. 
i found tHe Scar- won the draughts championship of sey er Encouraged by their victory over! 0. W. Swanson,. Minnesota 
orkit g together more | #94 Tecently after contests “extending! minnesota last Saturday, Capt. Eu- - Collins, Tilinois '.. . 


i a Altogether he took part , 
a strong rally in ts cheer aba egos eta suis gene Thomas ’23"and his Indiana quin- | retical beinwecnia 


ate Sh NCC |two, drawing 15 and winning 11. O’Con-| tet should face the. coming..contestS R BR. MeG 
ding Tight fo oa the be 23 | nor is ‘a Ginsgow man, and ‘his opponent, hire t onfidence. It was the first de-}-R.-D. a. : ee eee 

r the Nebras-|R. J. Allan, also belongs to this city.;}feat in six games for the ‘speeding Vowel, Hlinois Z T tch by innings: . - . 
re field goals in the O'Connor won the championship in 1916] Gophers, and deprived them: at leagt i] ¢ B, patterns 0 9 ee ; ! CO-EDUCATIONAL 


sage ad and. was selécted to play for “Scotland |temporarily, of the honor of getting the. . {4.0.4 s 215 04 8, 
0 Gs 00 0 *, 9 


, pace. Indiana’s 23-to-19 triumph was} 
ber of field a surprise, as Coach GW. Levis’ ma- | TECH. DEVISES A NEW : High rur—1s. 


re he made were } rrivi 1 ort. He} Chine. had. previously revealed ‘no. spe-, , aworth=-e 36s | a ~. 
g made from the, shen weet nd a re cham. | cial brilliance, losing: two of its first |, ELIGIBILITY SYSTEM. fy Junior ie ollege 


e ‘oxo pionship twice. . | three combats. Pek yah-ait 
.'|° Next in interest is the problem taced CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Feb. 8 (Special) : UJ é 
2 Upper School 


sa co? ‘ | 
Sei. s hacy, Datesman Swiss Ice ‘Hockey Ghamplons hip by, Michigan, because it must double | “ | 
Pen, rf............1g, Smith | ,- ENGLEBERG Switzerland. (Special—kfrom Ohio Siate University ot Golam. co vow system has been devised ‘by | BERGMAN CAPTURES 


n, Pett es ‘4040-0 Benz ‘The find! match in the Swiss national bus, O., Saturday to Indiana Monday. | ; She athletic: association of: the oY sep) Nid SEVEN-MILE RACE | LLower School 


High 8 a 

Augustus. Gardner—0 0 1 
$03301000300s87 | 
Fun—8. : ane : ‘ae ' 

C. E. Patterson of the Chicago Ath- { |h gpd " i 2 iis 
letic Club magle a runaway race of ||) - Sane h P 
his match with W. J. Haworth of the . Cc rinCcipla 
Cleveland Athlétic Club, defeating the eS ee oe 
latter, 125 to 74 MH 49 innings. Pat- F 
tersen’s high run was 18, just af the r “ : 
close of the game, while the best Ha- Established 1898 
worth -could. register’ was a‘run of, 


335680086 
4 1—54. High 


eters 
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championshi mg at’ Pagan cot 
rocenty, ended in a rf win by.8 quale The Wolverines have already sus-_. Chusetts Institute. of Technology to. ‘ 


rece 
for St. Moritz went} nahe Rosey tained one beating by. the Buckeyes, | eliminate any misunderstanding as to 


f Gstaad, pct Syne ch ‘was, played. in 25 to 22. th 3 Js Le | 
Switzerland. e o e 'season’s opener, on the’ whethe ‘REVELSTQKE, B. C. Feb. 7 (Spe- 
~ ec, . Ann’ Afbor. court. Michigan lost three | F OF not '@.man_is eligible: to cial — ahs splendid contpetition 


djof its first four games, while Ohio’ peombete in -intercollegiate athletic | marked the performances on the opet- nk ’ el 
split even with the same number. | sae 8. . Accotding . to. the accepted | ing day of the eighth annual ski tour- , Pamphlets sent ‘on request. 
University of Iowa ‘will furnish q Pian candidates: for evéry . athletic ament herétoday:. While the, cham- | ee 
distinct, surprise if it breaks ‘into the Samp ae required to fill’ out “eligi-| pionship' jumping évents will not take | | : : 
winning | ee during the period in) DM'tY Yr which ‘contain a’ state-| place until tomorrow, the spectators : Address: Th snctinal 
oN - manipula prospect. ost its first four hattles., ment declaring the man's ‘eligibility, had a fine: chance to see some good ess: e. P rincipal, 
times ‘to 1, ae and’ must may meet two of the strong-| Srna by hith and checked up by| jumping as.Henrf Hall ‘of. Detroit, , me 
penal cbamaplose for the N/ est teams on foreign floors. It strug-| *@¢ Officers of the athletic association. | Michigan, world’s professional cham- | |/ Sf Louis, Missouri 
gles: with Chicago Saturday and, Wis. Moreover, before’ each: meet there| pion: .Nels’ Nelson, Revelstoke, ex- . ; 
‘consii Monday. | ‘ymust- ‘be filled out a certificate. of comi-| amateur world’s thampion, and others |]} | | | 
Fifth of the dive squads having two Petitors which tiust be passed’ upon | gave some exhibition jumps. : fi ee 
encounters in ‘prospect is Wisconsin; |,>Y. the team manager, th | A. Bergman of Vancouver won the == 
meeting Binge, and down ¢ on. its gene, a Ae eee ee gen d rey f Leagan at iy: oth gg champion- 
court, as y- point out. | , ship, of British Columbia, in ‘lh. 5m. |]: “ M 
on of. tote who have a ast Samat j PT thie pray ie, way it. is expected: that a, per-| 14s,’ F. Skene of this place won the TOME SCHOOL - ‘CRETARYSHIP 
included those four’. ™ Senieti avant peeking linae 3 be kept of each | three-mile ‘race for boys in: 25m.’ 10s.|] Port Deposit . SEC 
e © men partici-) Miss Isable Coursier won the ladies’ |; 141. guiendia school for boys is ideatty | thse NEW YORK SCHOOL OF | 


: aes waren tae one—Purdue, Ohid. ’ } 
| poset Minnesota. - Only North-, ‘pating in it, besides! inaking ‘gure that | oper ski race with Mrs. A. Johns6n.|| situstea oo the Susquehanna re ‘midway 
‘ éstern’” ‘}every athlete is’ pro i Iphia go See 
“University = 0 er =e wry =a ) ere qualified ne second, and Miss Bisie Nelson third..- || defwscn Fa Sipe aiees Meare SECRET ARIES | 
ent The gare a felgkn sony ear ees SCOTTISH. LADIES || “ne sine Sar ay fa ne” 
ae sins oat youd esa cantey-|' LOSE, AT LACROSSE |- a : 
In ‘the First Division : ‘of\the English aes : aty 3 : : 7 
ate Footbal]: Leaguc’ ‘1 SGOW \(Spectal)-—The first’ of | p | ee *he Sa . 
dual ; Ga ri “2 ad Uneisea 2 goals gee two alee lacrosse contests be- Oe a | mei YT try ‘Military. Academ ees? 
Ville : tween rec bany taser nied ae ‘ Fink” br Se oaks | Primary, Grammar and i. 


oritz p — 


at Pass 


Newcas- | Scotland, played recently 
md | resulted’in an easy win for the. 
Cl pedtans ter 46 geal to 8. e Scots- 
‘Women were’ not altogether metpiaredy| e 
| ‘but there was: RO . mistaking” thie su-i. 
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‘[anigiican ‘HIDE é t> 
“LEATHER: REPORT} 


Ll NEW. ‘vorK. eb. 1-—For i cies 
1 181 the Amefican Hide & ‘Leather 


Ss IRON AND f 
“CONDITIONS IMPROVE : 


> STEEL 


z: Sroedening dernand, although. 
without appreciably : increasing ton- 


‘yy 


” Biltion-Dollar ‘Oil Concer : 


ay DOVER, Del.) Feb. 8—A char-. 
‘yter was’ filed: here today for the, 
Shell Union Oil Corporation, 
_ capital ‘One billion dollars, .to . 
“prospect, drill for and market 


_ 
4 


cae and one mill, abi least, has 


been forcéd to go on four days a ‘week 
on account of lack of orders and ac- 
cumulating cloth. « 


WOOL SITUATION 
%8 IN UTAH GOOD 


STKLORBEN nema 
MARKET STEADY 
LONDON, Feb. 8—Hopes that the 


Bank of England will reduce its mini- 
mum rate of discount’ tomorrow from 
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) BROOKLYN UNION _ 


GAS SALES LESS 


Decrease Last Year Amounts to 


nage, and still largely. for replenish-. | 

meht; has .marked. the. week in ‘fron ||}. 

and steel,‘says The hm Age. With it | koe pe an ngs tg The mate 

Has come a crystalfization of iE i i <e ‘Aled & . ec v= 

on. heavy~tonnage products. . See, was’ y. the Corporation 
; Trost Company of America. 


abe; te cnatier lots ‘at regen . | = 
|WOOL MARKETS. 
ON THE UPGRADE 


Pittsburgh, than a-week ago. Higher 
‘prices obtain on ordérs jn’ which: de- 
Little. Obeirbction eeeie to 
Prevent Prices From Advanc- 

sections are reported never in better 


livery’is a ‘prime factor... 
‘Railroad buying has now taken the. ‘4 

ing — Considerable Buying of condition, and heavy clips:.are ex- 

Stable : on Tari Prospects pected. : 


stage. , The Burlington, road ‘has 
‘bought: 6800 cars, involving. 85 ,000 tons 
OPERATIONS OF, 
: MIDVALE STEEL 


of steel, the’ ep rss Cho 7 ef: the kind 
in many months. It has 500 more cars 
it°: We place, ' wpe St. tne tc 
« Increase inter tax,| Western an er lines bring up the 
hie e +After "pitts ‘repair, imteret, ta, total sof pending ‘car imquiries. to 
| Fas t 960,000 as shown in report of March 31,/ 6800. | A largé amount of passenger 
: equipment” fs .undér negotiation, in- 
cluding, 50 cars for Jersey Central and | 
f 
For the first time in its short cor- 
porate career; Midvale Steel failed to 
show a balance in’ excess of its chargés 
last year, the company reporting a def- 
icit of $5,313,000. This result, while 
standing out in sharp contrast with 
the previous year, did not come as any |. 
‘gurprise, previous quarterly reports 


altimore & Ohio, - Union Pa- 
cifft has bought 45 cars for passenger 

service. Burlington will also buy 55 

locomotives, Denver & Rio Grande 20, 

and other roads 10.. A total of 15,500 

tons of rails has been awarded, in- 

cluding 8500 for the Southern Railway, 

which, however, has postponed, , until 

spring, the, purch se of 26,000 tons of 

cerned, the tendency there is for prices 4 +5: oe. “hm Ss paghirags = roe eee 
to strengthen. Contracting of the new| widvale, like most of the other steel 
clip on the sheep’s back is spreading. | (oncerns, found the going particularly 
Already it'is reported the greater part difficult, operations at one time during 
jof the clips of Utah and Nevada have | 1991 ‘neing less than’ a third of its 
been purchased. unshorn at pfices rated capacity. 
which ‘have varied from 28@33%¢. de- |" mis loss was equivalent to $2.66 
pending upon the wool, the latter|.nare on -the outstanding 2,000,000 


the present rate of 5 per cent, which 
has been maintained’ since Nov. 38, 
last, made sentiment in the gilt-edged 
list cheerful on the stock exchange 
today. The group in the main was 
spotty. French loans quiet. 

With the deadlock in the negotia- 
tions designed to end the strike on the 
Rand, Kaffirs were uncertain and op- 
erations were confined to - profes- 
sionals. 

Sentiment in the oil department was 
cheerful, but trading was light. Royal 
Dutch was quoted at 345, Shell Trans- 
port & Trading 47-16, and Mexican 
Kagle 315-16. | ! 

Industrials were irregular, but 
firmer as a rule. Hudson Bay was 
5%. The rubber group was flabby but 
neglected. Confidence was noted in 
home rails, which were firm. 

_ Dollar descriptions were well main- 
tained. Argentine rails showed no 
tendency to rally. 

On the whole the markets were 
steady, but leadership was lacking. 

Consols for money 52, Grand Trunk 
1%, De Beers '105%, Rand Mines 2, bar 
silver 344¢d. per ounce, money 2 per 
cent. Discount rates—short bills 3% 
per cent, three months’ bills 2%.’ 


DIVIDENDS 


Waltham Bleachery & Dye Works, $5 a 
‘share, paygble March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 6. 

Homestake Mining Company; usual 
monthly dividend of 25 cents a share, pay- 
able Feb. 25 to stock of record Feb. ’20. 

The City Investing Company, dividend of 
2% per cent on the common stock, payable 
‘Feb. 10 to stock of record Feb. 7. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 


og tein shows a 


oil and its products, coal, miner- 


More Than 10 Per Cent, 
Compared ‘With the Previous 
Twelve Months Period 


\ 


In the Brooklyn Union Gas annual 
report President Jordan says gas 
sales-in 1921 were 17,651,844,083 cubic 
feet, a decrease of 10.51 per cent from 
19,724,213.421 in 1920. In 1920 there 
was an unprecedented increase of 
16.23. per cent in sales over 1919. 
Virtually all large cities showed 
smaller gas sales in 1921, Chicago 
showing a decrease of 8.13 per cent, 
while New York: decreased 6.61 
per cent; Milwaukee, 5.67 per cent; 
Detroit, 20.27 per cent; Boston, 
4.24 per cent; St. Louis, 5.60 per 
cent and Baltimore, -1.5 per cent. 
Two exceptions were sales of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey. 
which increased 1.03 per cent in 1921, 
while Philadelphia increased 1.37 
per cent. 

The Brooklyn Union Co, collected, 
from May; 1919, to the end of 1921, 
$7,339,000 above the statutory rate of 
80 cents and subsidiaries $554,000, an 
aggregate of $7,894,000. There is about 
$400,000 excess collections billed but 
not collected, bringing the total] to 
$8,294,000. Of excess collections by 
the parent company, $5,730,000 was 
collected last year. 

The decrease in oil costs in the last 
‘half of 1921, amounting to about 25 
cents per 1000 cubic feet, was offset 
by a voluntary reduction +in rate by 
that amount. Cost per 2000 cubic feet 
delivered at burner rose from 54 cents 


hie ry , SR ‘deficit of $550,257" as 
~ yi negate ; 
h 


sT Tied deficit.of $7,280,986 
De Bee ek oe A Oe year. 
= rhe * Yau oft} Th btmen account for the, quarter 
ae eat Bi teh Dec. 81, 1921, showg these 
n emp Dy hd when compared with the cor- 
saieaked) Veep 4 aca: seeds io ue: 


D cr 
oe adapees 267 "Bpstiss, 060 


Re 01 *5,523,451 
The Statement ate the 12 months 


cn ive Petey pt: 

SALT LAKE CITY, Feb. 8—Many 
4 large, sales of last year’s stored wool 
‘and some of the 1922 clip still on sheep 
have. been made in this section fre- 
cently. In eastern Utah 32,100 fleeces 
of stored wool were sold at 30c. a 
‘}pound. Northern Utah reports ton- 
.| tracting of 1,000,000 pounds of 1922 
clip at 25c, a pound. Eastern agents 
are scouring the region and the ,1922 
clip may command as high as 30 and 
35ce"for good grades at shearing in 
‘April to June. Northern Nevada re- 
ports ‘sales of 800,000 pounds at 25 to 
264%c. One sale of 2000’ head lambs’ 
averaged $6.50 each. Sheep in some 


g-}Net profit. 
| Depc, ~ 


o's ‘eke wOS'o . 


y21 ,Decrease | 
Smee es ,426 '$6,6897916 


831 


| |. iain loans have been reduced from. 
-*-1 $800,000 to $200,000: The market price 
of hides is 100. cent,-and finished 
j leather about 25 per cent above’ figures 
at which they are carried on the com- 
f.|pany’s books. The company did no, 
{financing and paid off $9,000,000 of 
| bonds during: the. war. Factories are 
running: full. . The export. demand is 
good because, ofthe removal of Ger- 
many as a competitor. .. 
mM}, ~The surplus after taxes and charges 
cpl | of 207, 601 is equivalent to $1.65 a share 
} ®} earned on the $12,548, 300 outstanding 
00, 000.| preferred stock,’ This compares with 
a surplus of $200,880 or $1.60 a share 


The ely markets of the world seem 
to have come to.a more or less level 
stretch: of .road .during the last week |. 
so far as priceg-are concerned. There } 
‘has been rather less inquiry for wool 
in ‘the domestic seaboard markets 
since (the government auction, al- 
‘though prices séem to have been main- 
tained fairly well-everywhere, There 
is surely no» sign.of weakness appar- 
ent in the eastern markets and so far: 
tas the situation in’ the west is con-. 


$5-pound ‘rails... Other, pending rail 
businéss «approximates 50, iis.. 
Mill ‘operati ns have, if anyt ing,.. im-' 
proved. Chicago district. activity is} 
probably in ‘excess; of §0 per cent of 
; capacity. The. @nited States : Steel 
more.’. , Tr of on the preferred stock in the preced-/ Corporation as a whole is’ operating;| 

it Wwhere?] ing quarter and deficit of $5,315,850-in|at fully 650. per: cent, while the east | 
gyn the December; 1920, quarter. eet 85 per. cent. 
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as | with $2,500,000 


_ SENTIMENT BETTER “tthe War, Department: announces the sale 


of 2,419,682 | pounds of aeronautical » motor 
forgings. — 

Russia is’ now. producing” 50,000,000! tons 
of coal annually as compared with 130,- 
000,000 tons before, the war. 

The Atchison total revenue imiitone Yast. 
week ‘were 23,551 ,.cars, compared /with 


24,621 the previous week and 24, 070. a year 


\ 
“OTTAWA, 

vent of' Feb 

—+| by developments. that denote prepara- 


-800! tion for the expansion in industry and 


be 7 (Special) —The ad- 
has been attended: 


| commerce which many. think | -cannot.|a 


very long be delayed. The sentiment 
jis gaining ground that. possibly‘the re- 


jd covery of business in Canada is not as’ 


+| dependent. on the recovery of Europe 
ere is less 
inclination to. be guided what out- 
siders say about the immediate future 
jot irae ana in country, and to base 
ec toncl the conditions that ex- 


aT ‘sponsible: ‘ Canadian development 
nd | and prosperity in the past. The. atti- 
, | tude of American financial interests, 
which could not be’ Detter than it is 
new, is an. ‘assurance that ample capi- 
a ta}! will ‘ba forthcoming for develop- 
‘{ment purposes. To date this year the 
+ | borro 8 in the United States have 
been much in excess of those, for the 


» | same period last year, and from pres- 


dications ‘there ‘will be a con- 
steady recourse ‘to the ‘ Seapee 
I shenes ‘market. - i 


veal 


t, 
’ 


tl panKinG BRISK , 3: 
Pees ae SHANGHAI 


In June, ‘yaly and August}, 1921, ng 
| fewer’ than 72 exchanges, 11 trust 
; companies anid 10 banks were organ- 
| ized: Yn Shanghai, ‘and 11 industrial 
“land four transportation: companies. 
r| Trust companies are su¢h only in 
4| name, as the trustee is unknown ‘in 

Companies engage in banking 
| Srhtaportation, building, money tend- 

\thg, and so‘ on.. Exchanges merely | - 
| gamble in futures, neither selling nor 


-| buying actually, -“‘Thére are exchanges. 


for every imaginable commodity: Cot- 
ton, silk, sugar, tinfoil, iron, steel, etc. 
A number of night exchanges do a 
lively trade. -Exchanges are con- 


estix| stantly being organized in at .com- 


inercial cities. of China. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


SEABOARD ; AIR LINE" 


Oper income 
‘Twelve mont 

Oper revenue 

Qper anpoyee bhaces 


49 266, 030 


the 
t.xee oni “toate 208 


3 be 


. “Trumbull Steels Year 
: YOUNGSTOWN, 0. —The 


Trumbull Steel 
¢ pany’s gross sales in: 1921 were $12,- 
$51,000, compared wjth $35,850,812 ih 1920. 

a profit and loss. sur- 
plus Dec. 31 was Retain diye weet thom 

| write-off against plant was 5, s800 000, 
inventory cateanie os 9750,000: 
205,000 eae? picrashineae accounts: ~ 
e initia. States B of the Census 
a that String Des ofp a ne ad #1921, 


Operation. profit was $260,000, compared 
‘| $8,129,000 ‘reported, in 1920. 
There was a further provision. Bet : up }of 
|} Shoe Output Gaies 4 
ts and 
whit were ' 


ence shows have chiefly been re- |: 


Notice of a readjustment in wages, be- 


lieved to approximate 20 per cent reduc- 
tion, -was’ posted at the American. Tire 
Fabric Mills ,in “Newburyport, Mass., 
effective Feb. 43. About 700 are affected. 

Forty-eight railroads for December show 
a decrease: in gross earnings of 20.5 ‘per 
cent, but an -‘tncrease’ in net:of more than 
200° per*eent. The latter percentage, how- 
ever, is somewhat’ misleading. . 

Government’ revenues this year will ‘be 
$1 ,600,000,000 ‘below 1921 figures., Large 
a 3 in. tax collections for the first half 

the present 1 year are shown by 
reéords of the internahrevenue bureau. 

German foreign trade figures for Decem- 
ber ‘show the first favorable balance re- 
corded for 1921.. Figures for January to 
April, inclusive, .of.last year, have never | 
been: published. 

Federal Judge Johnsen has decided that 
Salt Lake County unlawfully. collected 
$75,094, in 1917 and $78,625 in 1918 from 
“9 Utah Copper Company. ‘He awarded 

judgment. for $205,069, in- 


company 
| stalin’ interest at the rate of 8 per "cent 


a 40 Nov. 30, 1918. | 

-two companies, with ‘an agere- 

dicated irivestment of $100,250,000 | 
wo ape in. January to engage in 
some nch of the oil industry, compared 
with 58 concerns. organized in December, 
1921, toy an aggregate inveStment, 
$65, 616 j 

B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., one of the 
largest companies in Pawtuxet valley, re- 
fused to discuss the settlement of a ines 
on \the. basis of a 48-hour week and abro- 
gation of the recent 20 per cent. ‘wage cut. 
Eightéen mills and. bleacheries are .closed, 
five finishing plants are impaired and 8000 
employees are out of work as, result of 
strikes. ‘ 

Atva meeting of the directors of the 
Ipswich Mills, the resignations of Augus- 
tus Heminwa ay as president, ‘and Samuel 
D. Parker, treasurer, weré accepted 
with, regrets. Samuel. D. Parker was 
elected presid and R. H. Leonard, treas- 
urer of .the ampanoag Manufacturing 
Compan? ‘of Fall Riyer, was elected 
| treasurer. 

vei Federal Trade. aE i will in- 

the “Pittsburgh base” in steel 
. It is said that. a consumer ours 
|p ‘at Gary ‘plant near Chicago’ is re- 
red; to pay the Pittsburgh spare plus 
freight charge from Pittsburgh. to Gary, 
although’ the steel. may ever have 
‘touched the railroad, line between the. two 
‘points.  Asserted that irae ientign ce! 
ag up ‘ether similar — 


- CALIFORNIA’ BANK MERGER 


. AN DIEGO: (Special) Through : a 
deal recéntly completed, the Southern 
Trust. and Commerce: Bank. -of San 
Diego: has purchased the National City 
State Bank, and as. soon: as legal for- 
malities have been complied with’ this, 
bank will become & branch of the ‘San: 
Diego institution. ‘Up. to Oct. 27, 1921, 
Nithere were two banks | in National 
City, the People’s National Bank and 
the National City State Bank.: The 
latter is the only bank’ doing business 
in;-National City, and -until Jegal,:mat- 
ters’ are settled it ‘will continue. as a|. 
separate institution, officefed and di- 
rected by. fepresentatives of the South- 
ern and: Conimerce. Bank of this: 
city. Besides the National City Bank 


m= just acquired, the’ Southern Trust ahd 


: Commerce ‘Bank has’ branches at La/ 
4 oo Pes Centro 


merican can’ ofl’ production has 1 


ncreased 
100 per cent since 1913, it was 
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Na ithe heetrited ‘Woolen: 


price having been paid for wools in 
Mantua of a very choice clip. During 
the’ last weék it is reported that at- 
tempts have been made to contract 
wools in Montana at 28@29c. but that 
these offers have been rejected by the 
growers,: who appear to be unwilling 
as a general thing to put prices on 
their wools as yet although one or two 
clips are reported sold at 33%c..There: 
is reported to be some contracting in 
process in New Mexico, with 28c. being. 
‘paid for the better clips. wherever the 
erdwers show &n inclination to accept 
the price. These prices mean rather 
better than $1 a pound, clean landed. 
in Boston, for the-top sorts out of the 
better clips of fine wool. Even as high. 
as $1.10 and more is figured. Com- 
petent observers are inclined to look 
upon the presfhit contracting. moye in 
the west with’ not a little questioning 
as to the wisdom of the sharp upward 
swing in prices which is now taking 
elieving that the future is-too 
uncertain to justify such moves. Un- 
1 questionably the buyers are ria 
on the permanent tariff protecting 
their purchases so far made, when it 
shall be passed by Congress, and many 
are of the opinion that the emergency. 
tariff, which would be ample protec: 
tion against. the present purchases, 
will remain on the statutes until late 
next summer and perhaps until the 
autumn. ._On the other hand, some 
look for a new tariff by July 1. 


: Prospective Tanff Big Factor 

The outlook as regards’ the wool: 
tariff, is about as uncertain as it has’ 
been. vand the wool trade is bound to 


govern its course very largely by the) 
extent to, which it discounts tariff. 
action by Congress: The advices which 
at present are available from Wash- 
ington are to the effect that the wool- 
growers ‘are likely to secure: the tariff 
they want through the strength of the 
so-called farm Blec, and they want a 
‘tariff of 35c. a pound, scoured content. 
Possibly.a compromise. will be effected 


at say 30c. a pound. Assuming then) 


that the latter is the duty finally en- 
acted, good combing 70s wools im- 
ported‘from ‘the Melbourne and Sydney 
sales: would cost, duty paid,. $1.30@ 
1.35, cleay -basigs,..and 64+70s. about 
$1:25, while 64s would cost about $1.15. 
Taking these prices'as.a basis, then, 
the" purcHases now being made of fine 
‘and fine medium wools in the-west do 
not look so high, unless the foreign 


‘|markets should presently slump. Some 


obserywers; have predicted a slump in 


| prices abroad, largely because of. the 


recent: heavy buying for foreign ac- 
count afd the fact -that the offerings 
in Australia-and London will. be very 
large during the present month. 

So far as the foreign primary mar- 
kets are concerned, however, there 
has been no sign of ‘easier prices yek 
The openjng ofthe sales in Melbourne 
and. Sydti 
showed prices , generally - as .firm .as 


ever, and so far as this country is} 


concerned, ° prices are’a bit: higher, 
‘perhaps 5 per cent; on account of the 
recent rise which“has taken’ place in 
‘sterling exchange. Likewise, -at_ the. 
sale in Timaru, New Zealand, prices 
were. maintained-on a steady. basis, 
although the selection ‘was a rather 
poor.one, At the Brisbane. sales, 
Japan -was the biggest buyer, taking 
10,000 bales; while Yorkshire bought 


about 8000: and America 3000. At the 
‘River Plate prices: ‘are *without much 
‘| change.. 


The best, ,wools ‘have been 
-cleared from the markets both at 
‘Montevideo and Buenos ~ a to a 
yery considerable extent. | 


fy Situation, Among. ‘Mills. 


So far: ‘ag the situation among: the 


| mils: is concerned, ‘there seems little 


at ‘the moment to justify. the ‘strong! 


a ‘upward swing in weol prices. Certain 
dasa of’women’s wear and plaid-back 


ngs have been withdrawn. by 
mpany, after’; 
qoiee very good. ‘orders pre- 

ut there. vy pr ag Rake who think 


hay 
_ the. withdrawal’, lines 


Monday.’ and Tuesday, | 


shares of capital stock, and compares 
‘with $6.18 earned in 1920, $5.29 in 
1919, and $17.79 in 1917, the banner 
12 months. 

A comparison of net earnings, bal- 
ance for outstanding stock, earnings 
per share and surplus for each year} 
since 1916 shows: 

Net Earns Balfor Divs Surplus 
$2,624,697 $5,313,513 *$5,313,513 
12,424,919 4,371,298 
10,588,606 1,588,606 
. 29,208,637 17,208,537 
35,576,558 23,576,558 
$1,460,213 31,460,213 


i98t 5 ..; 
w+ + 21,924,650 

see 19,064,885 - 

.» + 52,036,939 

'.. 71,405,776 

. 37,606,018 


One feature of last year’s earnings 


was the fact that each succeeding 


quarter showed a progressive ‘trend, 
although the increase was small. 


NEW TELEPHONE. _ 
STOCK: AUTHORIZED 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb, 7—An 
increase of $5,000,000 in the capital 


stock, as authorized by the General | 


Assembly, to bring the total capitali- 
zation . to. $20,000,000, was voted by 
stockholders of the Southern New 
England Telephone Company at their 
annual meeting here. President James 
T. Moran in his review of the year’s 
business said that a part of the new 
stock issue would be used in financing 
plant ‘additions. 

The financial statement of the com- 
pany for. 1921 showed assets of $29,- 
{ 204,180, .$1,577,946 as the total gross 
income and $1,290,627 as the total net 
income from which $1,196,794 was paid 
in dividends, leaving undivided profits 
of $93,833. The-corporate surplus, un- 
appropriated,- amounts to $885,758. 
The company now has 186,057 stations, 


| and last year the number of calls were 


260\382,000 over local lines and 10,248,- 
000 over toll lines. 


CANAL LUMBER. 
‘TRAFFIC GREATER 


“ WASHINGTON, Feb. 7—An increase 
of 118 per’ cent in lumber traffic 
through the Panama Canal from the 
Pacific to the; Atlantic coast of North 
America and Europe in 1921 is cited 
in the Panama Canal Record as the 
most conspicious ‘feature of the canal’s 
traffiié history for the year. The stimu- 
lation was largely. attributed to in- 
creased ‘rail rates on lumber. Of the 
total of 448,087 tons to which the 
traffic increased from 205,172 tons in 
1920, the east coast of the~ United 
States received 346,249 tons, the Brit- 


‘lish Isles 60,048 tons, and the rest 


of Europe 11,800 tons. 


MANHATTAN SHIRT 
STOCK DIVIDEND 


| The directors of the Manhattan 
Shirt Company have declared a spe- 
efal stock dividenl of' 10 per: cent, 
payable March 1 to common stock- 
hdlders of record Feb. 10 and in addi- 
tion a quarterly stock dividend of 2% 
per cent, payable March 1'to common 
stockholders of record Feb. 20. The 
directors also declared a quarterly 
cash dividend:of 50c. a share on the 
common stock, also payable March 1 
to holders of record Feb, 20, this being 
at the rate of .$2 a share a year. This 
represents an increase in the annual 
rate from $1. 75, Boi sad ; 


“Lasky Tdaters Prospers 

. ‘The annual report of the Famous Play- 
ers-Lidsky Corporation, which will be ‘sub- 
mitted to the board of directors Feb. 15, 
will show net earnings for the year of 
approximately $4,800,000, which after pay- 
ment of taxes, interest charges, and pre- 
ferred. dividends will leave ymore than $20 
a share on, the 208,403 shares outstanding 

no-par common, stock. This compares with 
$4,696,129 earned. in 1920, equivalent. to 
$21.77: on the common stotk afte 
interest charges and 
dends, and ‘$15.36 in ane, 


pany, regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent on the 8 per cent preferred stock, 
payable March 1 to stock of record Feb. 15. 


3, stock of record March 11. 

F. W. Woolworth Company, usual quar- 
 terly of 1% per cent on the_ preferred 
stock, payable nossa 1, stock of record 
March 10: 

American Beet Sugar Company, regular 
quarterly of $1.50 a share on the preferred, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March. 11.' 

Southern Petroleum & Refining Com- 
pany, initial of 2 per cent, payable March 
15 to holders of record March 10. 

American Sugar Refining Company, 
regular quarterly of 1% per cent on its 
preferred stock, payable April 3 to stock 
of record March 1. 

Ludlow Manufacturing Associates have 


from $1.50 a share to $2 a share, but have 
omitted the extra dividend of $1 +a share. 
The associates’ had been paying -$1.50 
regular and $1 -extra quarterly. The new 
rate places the stock on a regular $8 
a year basis. The dividend is payable 
March 1 to stock of record Feb. 8. 

Niles-Bement Pond Company, regular 
quarterly of 1% per cent: on the preferred 
stock, payable’ Feb. 20 to stock of record 
Feb. 8. Three’months ago a distribution 
of 1 per cent was made on the common 
shares. The dividend due at this time on 
the common stock has been passed. 


SHORTS DEPRESS 
NEW YORK LIST 


NEW YORK, Feb. 8—The short in- 
terest in the stock market became 
more aggressive today; causing re- 
verses in every quarter of the list ex- 
cept among rails. Steels, equipments, 
oils and shippings were raided, the 
leaders losing 1 to 2% points. The 
closing was heavy. Liberty issues 
were irregular. Other bonds held 
steady. Republic Steel closed off 
15% at 51% and Midvale was off % 
at 29%: General Asphalt closed 1% 
lower at:60%. About 750,000 shares 
changed hands during the session. 

Call money was firm, high 5%, bow 
5, ruling rate 5, closing bid 5, offered 
at 5%, last loan 5%, call loans against 
acceptances 4%. Time loans, firm, 
60 days 43%,.@5, 90 days 4%@5; 6 
months 4%,@5. Prime mercantile 
paper 4% @5. 


CROP NEWS MAKES 
WHEAT PRICE SOAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 8—Something of a 
flurry in the wheat market today re- 
sulted from the first crop. scare of 
1922. The price of the July delivery 
of wheat, representing the 1922 crop, 
ran up 6%3éc. a bushel to $1.16%. 

Reports of dust’ and sand storms in 
Kansas, together with unfavorable 
crop advices from’Oklahoma and Ne- 
‘braska, led to a sharp upturn in values 
here. July delivery reached the high- 
est price yet this season, a jump of 
6%c. from the low, point earlier in 
the day. The close was unsettled, 
2144 @5c. net higher, May $1.30% @1.31 
and July $1.16% @1.16%. 

-Corn closed firm, %@%c. to 1c. 
net higher, with May 58% @58 %c. 


Exchanges and Balances 
NEW YORK, Feb. 8—Clearing house ex 
changes, $606,400,000; balances, $53,900, 009. 


increased the regular quarterly dividend ' 


1 4,93c.; 


| 4.48¢.; 


| Second 4%s 96.00, Third 4%s 97 


lin 1916 to 63.62-cents in 1917; 71.28 


cents in 1918; 79.81 cents in 1919; 


National Sugar Refining Company, regu- |; 89.14 cents in 1920 and $1.0225 in 1921. 
lar quarterly of 13%, per ¢ent, payable April} Rate collected last year ranged from 


$1.05 to $1.25, the latter now being in 
effect. ‘Coal is still high, costing 
nearly $500,000 more in 1921 than 1920, 
while taxes last year aggregated $841,- 
000, when the company showed a large 
operating deficit, compared with $785,- 
000 in 1917 when it had good earnings. 
Labor costs ‘increased $475,000 over 


41920." 


In 1920 and 1921 substantial addi- 
tions and alterations were made at 
a cost of $3,000,000, giving the system 
20,000,000 cubic feet additional 
capacity. This was made imperative © 
by a large increase in gas consump- 
tion early in 1920. Manufacturing 
capacity is now 101,500,000 cubic feet, 
while the maximum day’s output last 
year was 91,000,000 cubic feet. 

In 1921, 15 milés of mains were laid, 
giving the .system 1610 miles. The 
system installed 5770 new services and 
had 207,528 services at the close of 
the year. There were added 2890 
meters, and the total at the end o 
1921 was 573,000. 

Growth of gas business largely de- 
pends on expansion for industrial 


}purposes and for cooking and other 


appliances, rather than illumination. 
Of daily average sales in 1921 of 53,- 
000,000 cubic feet, 28,000,000 cubic 
feet, about 54 per cent, occurred dur- 
ing daylight hours. 


STERLING ONCE 
MORE ADVANCES 


NEW -YORK, Feb. 8-—Exchange on 
London made still another new high 
recofd today, demand bills advancing 
to $4.36%, cables to $4.3654 and 60-day 
bills on banks $4.33%. 

Other foreign exchange rates fol- 
low: France, demand 8.59%c., cables 
8.60c.; Italy, demand 4.92%c., cables 
Belgium, demand 8.24%éc., 
8.25c.; Germany, demand 
50%c., cables .51%4c.; Holland, ‘de- 
mand 37.40c., cables 37.46c.; Norway, . 
demand 16.52c.; Sweden, demand 
26.10c.; Denmark, demand 20.45c.; 
Switzerland, demand 19.52c.; Spain, 
demand 15.65c.; Greece, demand 
Poland, demand  .034c.; 
Tzecho-Slovakia, demand 1.93¢.;: Ar- 
gentine, demand 36.00c.; Brazil, de- 
mand ‘oi 50c.; Montreal,‘ 955é¢c. 


—— oe 


Public Utilities Growth 


‘ 


cables 


As an 
public utilities despite industrial depres- 
sion, the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey reports that during the period 
1917-22, when residential business opera- 
tions were at their lowest because of high 
costs of Labor and difficulty of securing 
material, the company increased its elec- 
tric lighting customers by 112,000, an in- 
crease of 76 per cent, and installed 48,755 
additional gas meters. 


ee 


Liberty Bond Prices 
NEW YORK Feb. 8—Liberty bonds 
closed at these prices: 3%s 95.30, First 4s 
96.10 bid. Second 4s 95.90, First 4%4s 96.29, 
.12, Fourth 
4%s 96.16, Victory 3%s 100.12, Victory 4%s 
100.10. 


Bar Silver Price 
NEW YORK, Feb. 8—Foreign bar silver. 
655% ; Mexican dollars, 50. 
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PRUDENCE- BONDS 


Prudence-Bonds Are For 
People Who Play Safe 


They are a form of investment that for centuries has 
attracted conservative investors. 

They have land behind them. . 

They have buildings behind them. 


index of consistent growth of \ 


2. 34 
mt} 


They have rents behind them.. 

_ They have select First Mortgages behind them. 
They have our ‘entire resources: behind them guar- 
anteeing uninterrupted interest on your principal 
and guaranteeing that principal as long as~it is. 
invested. | ' Write for. Booklet No. Z-243 
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ting; but the most OE feature 
is the aqtatint grain ‘which extends 
over the border and background,, and 
occurring, as it s ms, a century be-, 


from 


~“*Mists of the Morning,” 


Janssen was a glass painter, born in 


Utrecht about 1636, who. settled in 


Vienna in 1662.” 
‘Turning to the walls under the 
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“Le Cygne,”. and Edward Raho played 
a song by Bartlett, “The Dream,’ 
upon the heckelphone. Dr. Stokow- 
skj contributed explanatory prefaces 
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iand records 


erally have 


where he found that the famous col- 
ony of French people, testablished by 
La Salle in the winter of 1684-85, 
was on the Garcitas River, and not on 
the Lavaca, as commonly believed, and 
that La Salle was slain by his follow- 
ers near the present site of the town 
of Navasota, and on the Brazos River's 
| bank, rather than on the Trinity or the | 
Neches, as previously believed. These 
discoveries were brought about by the 
discovery, in Spain, by Dr. Bolton of 
records of Spanish explorers, who fol- 
lowed La Salle, and on whose diar’es 
the historian based his 
personal investigations in Texas. 

“In order to put these discoveries 
in their proper seiting,”’ said Dr. 
Bolton, “it is desirable to review 
briefly the main features of the record 
of La Salle’s enterprise. In 1682, 
La Salle, descended the Mississippf 
River to its mouth and conceived the 
idea of founding there a@ colony in 


writing of his purpose, historians gen- 
laid the chief. emphasis 


upon La Salle’s desire to contro] and 


| 


’, the 


pieces. 


develop the valley of the Mississippi. 
and through that Stream to establish 
connections with Canada... But La 
Salle had other purposes which were 
‘equally, or eyen more, prominent. in 
his plans. _ French explorers in the 
interior of North America had long 
dreamed of finding 4a way to the much- 
talked-of mines of northern Mexico. : 


France and Spain were. continually at: 


war, or on the verge of war, and, at. 
the very’ time when La ‘Salle de. 
scended the Mississ ppi, French bucca- | 
neers were scouring the waters of the 
gulf and making raids on' the ‘Spanish 
settlements of Florida. Thus, France 
and Spain were competing -for the 
control of the northern shores-of ‘the | 
Gulf of Mexico, and’ of this. compe- 

tition, La Salle’s project was a part. | 


A Base of ‘Attack 


“When hé returned to France; there: | 
fore, La Salle proposed.to establish * 
colony on the gulf, not only ‘as a | 
means of controlling the Mississippi | 


Valley and the ‘northern gulf shore, 
but’ also as a base of attack, 
of war, on the Spanish treasure fleets | 
and on the northern shores of Mexico. | 
These purposes La Salle plainly set | 
forth in iis proposals to the King of 
France, and on.these terms his plans ' 
were approyed by Louis XIV. 

“La Salle.,and his colonists left 
France in the summer of 1684, and in 


{the autumn reached the’ West Indies. 
They ' made a 


landing near Pass 
Cavallo, on Matagorda Bay, in’ what 
is now Texas, but after reaching this 
point the expedition rapidly went to 
To make the best of a bad sit- 
uation, La Salle moved his colony to 
a better site, near the head of Lavaca 
Bay, and began a series of expeditions 
to the eastward; in the hope of ‘finding 
Mississippi River, which he 
thought to be near. On his third ex- 
pedition, it is known that La Salle 


‘San 


closed. 


‘contained 


~work of Cardenas, 
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uati Goewerdy part of the Lone Star State, the: puoys marked a channel in which 


French ships might be lying in wait, 
sent an expedition under Captain 
Francisco de Llanos, an officer in the 
West Indian fleet. With, him went 
Gregorio de Salinas, who had been 
with De Leon on his last expedition, 
and who was put in charge of the land 
operations. 


The Cardenas Map 

“This Llanos expedition;is of the ut- 
most interest, because it seems hith- 
erto to have been unknown to his- 
torians; because its records are of the 
first importance in determining the 
plans of the Spanish viceroy regard- 
ing Texas, and because it fixes defi- 
nitely the location of La Salle’s colony. 
The instructions provided that if the 
buoys marked the entrance to some 
river or passageway it must be ex- 
plored, but if that channel led neither 


d the F rt nor toward the 
the name of the King of France.’ In: ee 


Neches missions, its exploration 
should be deferred to a later expedi- 
tion, ‘since the present expedition is 
directed solely to learning which of 
the ‘rivers coming from the province 
of Texas, (the .Neches country), or 
passing near it and emptying into this 
lake, is navigable, and crosses the 
region between that province and the 
gulf... Cardenas was instructed to 
make a detailed map of the entire 
Bernardo (Matagorda) Bay, its 
rivers and inlets, and to report 
whether or not Pass Cavallo could be 
. These records comprise cor- 
respondénce, a diary, and ‘the care- 
fully made, Cardenas map. They are 
in the collection of docu- 
ments entitled “Testimonio de las Dili- 
gencias Egecutadas para Quitar las 


Boyas,’ which are in the Archivo Gen- 


eral de las Indias, in Seville, estante 
61, cajon 60, legajo 21, where I found 
i'them. 

“The bearingeof the Cardenas re- 
port and map on the location. of 
La’ Salle’s colony is obvious. They sim- 
ply settle the matter once for all and 
| without argument. The settlement was 
on the Garcitas River,,and not on the 
Lavaca, as has been supposed. This I 


in case | realized as soon as I had translated 


the documents and studied the map; 
| put I had a curiosity to see the local- 
‘ity, and to test more minutely the 
and to see if 
perchance the site of the’ colony was 
' still marked by archeological remains 


/and was known to local tradition. Ac- 


cordingly, I went to Austin, Texas, 
and thence to Ben West, on the Gar- 
citas River. I found the site of the 
colony on the Keeran ranch, and, with 
the aid of Mr. Claude Keeran and his 
foreman, Mr. Charles Webb, went over 
the Cardenas ground, with copies of 
his map and the accompanying report 
in my hands. 


A Prairie Dotted with Buffalo 

“We found. the site,.depleted of all 
movable relics on the surface by curio- 
seekers, exactly where Cardenas’ map 


Philadelphia Notes forse adapted to the childish under-| made his way.to the Cenis Indians, on 


p earl fore the process is supposed -to have | legend, “‘British,’/ some of:the best ex- 
‘Olt 2 , been discovered. /.. A second instance,jamples of the English work may be PHILADELPHIA (Special) —Ferenc standing, for the performance of a few; the Neches River, and to the Nasoni, shows the La Salle settlement to have 
| iS atline © “main ele-|of the occurrence of the aquatigt be-| attributed to Francis Jukes with his Pp minutes’-duration of parts of Grieg’s | north of Noacogdoches. Later he was been on the west bank of the Garcitas 


Vecsey, the brilliant young Hungarian | «poer Gynt” music, the Brahms Hun- 
! violinist, made his Philadelphia début | carian dance in D, and the prelude to 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. He) the third act of “Lohengrin.” 


River, about five miles above its 


mouth, and on the highest point of a 
cliff-like bank of the stream. It is be- 


forced to return to Matagorda Bay. 
“Again the intrepid La Salle set 
forth, with a few companiofris, - this 


rin nit eid gg in Ifne jfore. the time of Le ‘Prince may "be | woods and to M. Alken for his rollick- 
“is modeled | noted:in several ‘plates by Gerhaud ing coaching picttres. The work of 
dot- Janssen, dated. between 1718 and 1722. Rowlandson is filled’ with detgil in 
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most incessant and oftén, nienavine: 
of «sensibility; suspense, too, in ‘Ja 
guillotine, and climax in the ‘clatter. 
and dash of cavalry. on rescue bent. 
Characterization of the finest sort is 
called for to sustain” such spectdcle 
and dramatie sweep, and to the subtle 
graces and naturalness of the Misses 
Gish in‘ the title rts, and to the 
romantic qualities of Joseph Schild-. 
kraut as the susceptible Chevalier ‘de 
Vaudrey, unstinted:credjt is due. - 

For the others, Monte Blue has the 
traditional physical, . qualifications of 
Danton; Sydney Herbert’s Robespierre 
is slyness personified;: while.no one 
would-wish for, a fhore convincingly 
repellant Madame Frochard than Miss 
Lucille la Verne, Leslie King, as 


| Jacques-Forget-Not,’-"symbolizes per- 
jhaps a definite phase of the Revolution. 


As for Picard—attire Creighton Hale’s 
Profe of “ "Way Down Bast” in the 
garb eighteenth-century servitude, 
thrust him from New England barn’ 
dance to insensate Parisian mob rev- 
elry, and there’ pre Picard, ‘jerky, 
hens jp figure of welcome -eomedy 


High standards. ‘of dramatic and 
pictorial excellence are, maintained. 
The accompanying musical’ score con- 
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which the contrasts of light and dark 
peer sharply. The sandpaper aqua- 


tints of Joseph Pennell, formerly of. 


Philadelphia,-now living in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., display an unus freedom 
in their handling. . His ‘Mists of 
the Morning, New York, ” is. perhaps 
the most charming ‘bit of work in the 
whole exhibit. 


The American Masters 

‘For the United States John “Hill’s 
masterpiece of the Palisades along the 
Hudson River represents fullness of 
exptession. Mary : ‘Cassatt used the 
method in her treatment of Japanese 
subjects and Meilatz’ _ remarkable 
drafting in his “Wave” owes its vi- 
rility to the Same process. - W. J. Ben- 
net is another whe has caught. the 


} spirit of the water.. «+ - 


Fortuny = speaks for -Spain. His 


handling of an old. Moor is elegant. 
One critic says it has been done “with 
a dexterity of an eye-deluding ‘juggler, 
a sport of technical . thimble-rig.” 
Eugene Delacroix plunges into dark 
tones and then whips hrough them 
threads of ,white: light. - , 

‘Debucourt, for France, in .the 
eighteenth century, practiced “super- 
imposition of technical ‘manipulations 
to a noteworthy degree” in his. color 
prints. H. Guerard and Louis Legrand 
seem to have caught’ sympatheti- 
cally the modernist -atmosphere. A. 
Rassenfosse plays | with Tessa in 
heavy shadows. ~ 


.M. Suppautechitsch (who Dr. Weit- 


has | unbounded ; 
| part .of the music of Strauss’ 


upholds - 
some telicate work, as are At 


Ss 
its 
sr 


chose to play a concerto liable to be 
somewhat angular and cryptic ‘to the 
average hearing—the work of Sibelius 
in D minor, which is dedicated to this 
artist. He overcame its very formid- 
able. difficulties with the utmost;sang- 
froid; and neither. attitudinized nor 
agonized. His sole pronounced man- 
nerism was a downward swish of the 
bow when he reached the close of some 
long episode of racing octaves and 
dizzy double-stopping. But the con- 
summate technique was the lesser as- 
pect of his performance. ‘From the 
violin he drew a tone of such breadth 
and dignity as Carl Flesch commands, 
with similar- repose and security of 
style. This commentator has _ not 
heard from any violin—even in the 
hands of Kreisler or of Heifetz—a 
larger, purer tone from the upper 
reaches of the G string. _ 

Vecsey must be accorded a place in 
the front rank of violinists. He seems 
possessed of every admirable quality. 
He offers a high example of the con- 
trol by man over things material. Just 
before he game on the stage 4 string 
snapped, and throughout a concerto 
that makes pitiless demands at all 
times upon all parts of tie instrument, 
he had to combat the sagging intona- 
tion with the other multiplying diffi- 
culties. Yet he gave no outward sign 
of the ordeal. His self-control was 
as noteworthy: as his rule of the ‘fin- 
gerboard and his serene and balanced 
concept of the music. 

With the concerto ‘the orchestra, 
led by Dr. Stokowski, played Bee- 
thoven’s third “Leonore” overture, 
the trumpet off the scene moving from 
one side of the stage to the other for 
its interpolafions: in a novel way; 
‘| Schumann’s fourtit symphony, with its 
sunny tranquillity of domestic joy 
and the’ dance oe 
«ss a- 
lome”—2 distinct -let-down from the 


Mada! “= plane of the rest of the program. 
The orchestra ‘| scholarly sapactly. and musicianly in- 


To the attention of a thousand men 
bers of the Chamber Music Associa- 
tion, Henry Eichheim—once a violinist 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra— 
brought the charming novelties of his 
“Oriental Impressions,” written after 
sojourning in China and Japan and a 
careful ingathering of all the sounds 
of road and mart,.waterside and tem- 
ple. “This is not Chinese music,” ex- 
plained the composer, “but a sympo- 
sium of Chinese life as it is audible to 
the musician.” In the performance 
there were used three yiolins (Dr. 
Thaddeus Rich: leading), viola, oboe. 
flute, :piccalo, piano, harp, fish-head, 
xylophone, fluctuating tam-tam, large 
tam-tam and. samisen. The fish-head 
‘was a tiny drum, and the fluctuating 
tam-tam when struck emitted a rising 
hum. The samisen is a three-stringed 
guitar. The “net result was saved 
from being mere discord by a distinct 
melodic continuity, for which piano 
and harp were in large measure re- 
sponsible. An afternoon of these exotic 


‘sounds would have béen: too much: 


| 


' 


sota. 
La Salle at Matagorda Bay, and during 


time attempting to find a way to 
Canada. Crossing the Colorado River 
near Columbus, he made his way to 
the Brazos River, which he crossed, 


just above the mouth of the Navasota. 
Here a quarrel arose among-~his fol- 


lowers, in the course of which his 


nephew, Moranget, was slain by his 
companions while hunting for supplies 
cached by La Salle on a previous ex- 


pedition. To save themselves, the 
slayers of Moranget in turn killed 
La Salle. Historians have always 
supposed that this act was committed 
near the Trinity or the Neches 
rivers, but evidence. now available 


makes it quite clear that the spot was 


between the Brazos and the Navasota 
rivers, near the present city of Nava- 
New light on the operations of 


his last expeditions is given by the 
declaration made before the viceroy 


in Mexico City by Pedro Muri (Pierre 
Meusnier), 


one of the Frenchmen 
picked up by De Leon in Texas in 


they were precedéd by the Brahms | 1690. Meusnier, known to his Spanish 


clarinet quintet, and an amiable but) captors. as Muni, 
‘not profoundly significant quintet by| Salle on his last expedition, and had 
in | remained 


Alberic Maghard (pupil of d’Indy), 
which flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and piano equally participated. 


Paul Kochanski, violinist, and Helena 
Marsh, contralto, were heard with 
manifest pleasure by a discerning 
gathering at a Monday morning mu- 
sicale. Kochanski revealed a= pro- 
digious command of technique in the 
puzzie-problems of Bazzini’s “Ronde 
des Lutins” and similar exhibitive 
music. Miss Marsh, @ young and fast 
oncoming. singer, found the heart of 


the listener and of the song at once. 


with old Scotch, airs, Borodine’s “Dis- 
sonance,” Rachmaninoff’s “As Fair 
Is She” and similar lyrics:. 

Karl Schneider, a choral director of 


cted the woman's 


tuitions,. ably ‘ | 
e Treble’ Clef,” in 


om page : 
was soloist... The 


: by Wassilf Leps, re 


Lace Hasndkerch i? by "by Jobann Strauss | 


2S eaate 


ee ee, and neta 


which the eminent ‘calliat, 


much discussion, : 
nally, in 1689, 
‘colonists had landed, most of the sur- 
vivor> were slain by their neighbors, 
the Karankawa Indians. In the course. 
of ‘the next few years, five children 
and four men from the colony were 
picked up in Various parts of Texas 
iby Spaniards and taken «to : Spee 
‘where 
g | ‘otherwise disposed of’ <A quarter of 


had been with La 


in eastern Texas. Meus-| 
nier’s statement is contained in the 
little-known “Testimonio de Autos én 


Orden a las Diligencias y Resulta de 


Ellos para la Entrada por Tierra a 


los Parages de la Bahia de Espiritu 


Santo.” This mahuscript is in the 


Archivo General de las Indias, in Se- 
ville, estante 61, cajon 6,“legajo 21, 
where I found it. 


Four: Searching Parties 


“Meanwhile, the little colony, as to 
whose location there has’ been 586 
dwindled, and, fi- 
‘four years after the 


‘they . were imprisoned 


ry later. two oF the boys, Jean 
Palo 


tween Malden Mott and Lett’s Mott, bit 
considerably nearer the former than 
thé latter. The spot selected by the 
French soldier, explorer and colonist 
is the vantage point of all the country 
round about. To the south, west, and 
northwest stretch indefinitely the great 
leyel prairies, now sprinkled with a 
recent growth of mesquite, but in 
La Salle’s day an open prairie dotted 
with buffalo herds. In front lies a 
beautiful little valley through which 
winds the Garcitas River, a good-sized 
stream from 100 to 150 feet in width 
and still navigable, by launch, for a 
number of miles above its mouth. On 
the other side, the valley is hemmed 
in by a range ‘of low hills, which off 
to the northwest fade away into the 
great plain lying east of Victoria. 

“The archzological remains of the 
settlement, so far as we ascertained, 
are not extensive,. but they are pal- 
pable and of certain character. Be- 
fore we went to the site, Mr. Keeran 
said that years ago there were distinct 
remains of an ancient wall, but feared 
they had entirely disappeared. He 
was mistaken in this, however, for we 
easily found the wall, then just visible 
above the surface of the ground, and, 
without any digging, were able to 
trace it for many feet, It is made of 
large, red, adobe-like blocks, ap- 
p"rently of baked red clay. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Keeran found it to be 
2% feet thick and to inclose an area 
90 feet square. From the surface of 
the ground I gathered a handful of 
small fragments of antique blue and 
white porcelain. 

“For two or three years after the 
destruction of La Salle’s colony, its 
site was visited frequently, and occu- 
pied temporarily by the Spaniards as 
a basis of operations in interior Texas.‘ 
Later on, in 1722, it became the site 
of what was intended to be a. perma- 
nent Spanish settlement. - 
built by Aguayo exactly on the site of 
the one erected by La Salle. Four ; 
years later, the fort was moved 
west to Mission Valley, near 
ent Victoria, and 1749 transf 
the San Antonio River, to become. 
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‘roads |} from some early date, how long ago 
|-We cannot exactly say, legends and 
i “eatertag reach us of a Christian church 


Ea beth 


, community assembled in Thorney, and 


: Leeameaticoy ‘modern 
 “Horseferry’ Road” - 


Brid, 
ay ba left Britain: and prob- 
gl more . brambies. grew up on 
Thorney} as we hear. nothing of it\until 


Pod island; but then the Danes 
and left ruin behind 
as ie -sleanbeee. and again a Christian 


sat ‘wild ad 


colt pennies 


the} ‘the founding of this venerated build- 


| tenth of all lie possessed to the work 


lwaf first built by William R 


‘so time passed until the hour struck 
which was to see the first stone laid 
of the great Abbey of Westminster. 


dng, and he defoted himself and the 
of its construction.’ At the same time 


he built himself a palace close by. 
Westminister Hall still stands. 


) then heightened and covered 
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r the pass- feasting 6000 poor in the ha}jl and 
‘other palace rooms, there the Scottish 


Pother heavy loads. | chieftain, 
) years since the the wise and witty Sir Thomas More, 
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at a small! 
From ‘ 


j tion, One of the prettiest wild gar- 


| where’ a kitthen drain made a moist 
AJcool chante for flowers and green- 
‘| ness, ‘Some wild. flowers may be 


ith its 
beautiful roof by Richard Il.. There, 
on a* New Yedar’s' Day nearly 700 
years’ ago, was assembled a hum- 
ble. gathering, for Henry III was. 


Sif William: Wallace, there 


there:the King Charles {, stood in their 
turns 40 tried: and condemned; 
there, tintii the time of ‘William~ IV, 
was held the coronation banquet, 
when the. champion rode ‘in, armed 
from top to toe, and with red, white, 
and blue feathers waving i oped his 
‘helmet, and ‘throwing down his gaunt- 
' let, offered battle: to —w A See 
‘should deny the newly crowhed soyver- 
eign’s right to reign over the British 
Empire. - 


“Big Ben" and Houses of Parliament 


- 


modern, but. look up to the top of the 
Victoria tewer on days when the flag 
‘ig flying, and to the top of the clock 
tower, where Big Ben strikes the hour, 
on nights when its- summit .is lighted, 
and know that in this:twentieth cen- 
tury, as long as that flag flies, and that 
light glows there. are men assembled 
in the rooms below engaged: in dis- 
cussing how best to preserve the laws, 


toms, and liberties, which are the | 


heritage of the British ‘race. 

That far-spreading swamp, that 
stream and. ud-encircled island 
grown with brambles, that little hill 
whence the’ ancient travaler looked 
down—how difficult to picture it all to 
ourselves when we look at the splendid 
group of buildings that glorifies ‘the 
city of Westminster—the Abbey that 


under the hapd of time, the Parlia- 
ment buildings cfaised on -their im- 
mense bed of concrete, 12: feet thick, 
the superbly lofty hall, whosé echoes 
-ring ‘with the sound of- yoice¥ of poor 
and rich that knew. London when it 
was a walled city, and with the plead 
ings and eloquence of our most noted 
speakers of the later times. And ‘si- 
lently} grandly, and. ceaselessly as 
from ‘time. immemorial, the Thames, 
the highway of national prosperity, 
flows past. them,;a symbol of wild, 
destructive forces, that civilization 
curbs.-and -turns to the. uses of. hu- 
me for the swamps are no more, 
engtmeering. skill has. bound its 
turbulent overflow within’ stately vent 
bankmehts;. . ~- . 
All that speaks. to us from Webk: 
minster’s timé-honored and familiar 
buildings reminds us of.the high quali- 
ties, the loyalty, courage, and eminent 
abilities of all‘those who have helped 
to develop the nation since the early 
Britons: lived -in their wattled huts 
and painted ‘themselves with wood, 
the ‘wolves howled in: the forests, and | 
mans intersected Britain with 
ronequated roadg. ‘ 


A Wi id fate 


if you have never.seen a wild 
flower garden it may be. ‘well to spend 
some little time. jn. thoughtful . plan-/| 
ning ‘for it: in finding out just. where 
you will have it—whether inva sunny 
location. by the driveway, in a rich, 
cool bed in the shade of the shrub- 
bery, in a marshy place along. a brook, 
or in just.an ordinary backyard loca- 


dens I>: have ever seen ‘was ‘chiefly 
fern clumps and irises, .the common 
blue flags, set in a sandy: back yard, 
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has grown in -beauty and richness |. 
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“My 'Powser dogete says*‘Bow, wow,” : 
Let’ me ataik a mile, with JO | 

PH intr, introduce you to’ the : 
And all our chicks afd t eat: t 
Oh, let. me: walk a little mile, - 

A funny mile with you. att 

Please. do!” we 


4 ing: 


| went into a st 


““Wonlan’t™ ‘you have ‘thonstt : 
that Lincoln would have whipped that | Joo 
bad boy? Not at all; he laugh€d, put 'do 
him on his back, and trotted. home ‘to | 
inner.” se 

Another day some one saw Lincoin 
walking through the streets with Willy 
and . Tad; one on either side’ They 
ore for some soda water... 


Soda ‘water 


en was not quite like! 


little “wavering . flames -: ot Seuates 
pent) pretty, stuck in all the win- 


with | them, from the steps to the dome. 
Boys and’sirls who live in Spring- 
field..can look up at the old State 
House now and imagine how it looked 
that happy night, with hundreds of 
‘candles shining in the windows. . 
And n you know how easy it is 
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The State House was bright, 


7 


“Mother, I think I’ll take my tool 
chest,”” said John Lewis, watching hie 
mother pack his box. 

“That's a good plan,” she replied. 
“There might be some repairs you. 
could do for Grandfather.” 

John was going into the country to 
stay with his grandparents. It was 
his first visit, and he was very eager 
about the prospect. The next day his 
mother saw him off at Paddington, 
and asked the guard to tell him when 
to change. It was evening before 
John reached Linderton Halt, and 
there was a long drive with his grand- 
father to the village of Drayford. The 
sun was setting and John thought he 
had never seen anything so pretty as 
the hedgerows and meadows they 
passed while jogging along in thé 
carrier’s cart. 

“That's my cottage, the white one 
near the river,” said: Mr. Collins as, 


they descended a hill into Drayford. 
“What river is it, Grandfather?” 
asked John. - 
' “The Dray, laddie. Some day [ll 
take you to see the famous swannery 
where there are hundreds of beauti- 
ful white swans swimming about in 
the water.” ° “ 
John’s grandmothér made the boy 
very welcome. He was to sleepin 


very much. Although the ceiling was . 
low there were lovely views from ‘the 
two casement windows. Everything - 


nice scent of lavender. From: his. lit- . 
tle white bed he could lie and watch 
the stars at, night. 

For a few days he did nothing but” 
explore his new surroundings. Then 
one morning he, said to his grand- 
father, “I can see some héuses across 
on the other side of the river when I - 
af at the top of the hil, Is, ita, 
village?” 

“Well, I think you would call Perrin 


tion, but you would not‘'see 
the hilly .The houses o 

town. We have a day’s shopping: in: 
Perrin every now and then.” 
father?” . : \ mg? Bie 
“In the carriers” cagt, as a pie 


but it. has not been-running |! 
is’three miles along the . 
bridge, and when wé are} « 
river it js all that way back. tc 


cross the river.” 


‘$a boat years ago, but it has not 
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Drawn, for The Christian Science Monitor 


its Srakerants: white aiowees give the 
woods -an’ additional. ‘beauty. ...-Clin- 


single stalks of. yellow ‘bells, loves 
the woodsy shade: In midsummer its 
yellow. flowers ate replaced by large 
blue berries. Partridge berry’ -vines) 
are easily ~ Aransplatited into some 
shady nook, and ‘give a. bright bit of 
color in the‘.fall_ when . blossoms .are 
lacking. Bunchberries are. equally’ 
pretty - ‘in ‘the ‘woods: ér in: more civil- 
ized ‘places: © 

If; you know: a shady bank where 
jack-in-the-pulpits grow,. you will. 
find -them a quaint addition to your) 


to stand with his feet in moist’ places, 
he can be taught to grow in: rather 
dry ground and.in.a spot that is sun- 
shiny mest of the time.. The smaHer, 
plant. can’ be’ moved most easily. 

If you°are so: fortunate “as. to have. 
a brook running. through. your - wild 
‘garden, there are other. interesting 
plants which you. ‘can “introduce. there. 


or marsh marigold?. In ‘many places | 
it Alls whole sections - of -ShaHow; 
sluggish brooks with . crisp circular}, 
leaves and. etalks of «yellow flowers 
like great ;gold’ buttercups. It. is 
easily transpianted, and in a few years 
three or four plants will have in- 
creased to as many 4s your ‘brook. will 
artistically accommodate. Of course, 
you: will put a few plants of watér-' 
cress in. ag brook garden. -It takés' 
little room, ahd you will find it. welll 
worth setting ° out a couple of. plants 
or so. Mint, too, grows  weil- there. - 
Except for the spring: marigolds al 
brook garden ‘is love'iest ‘toward, the 
end of the season, when. most -of .the 
wood flowers shave. gone-by. “The: tall 
weeds flourish here in August. and| 
Jat t. Joe-Pye «Weed, brook 
euaticara® clumps of goldenrod and. 
purple aster which sprifg up of ‘them- 


tichead is a’ quaint little plant which 
may .be taken up and set.afresh, miore } 
for its interesting psc: ke- blossoms | 
s- loves: 

‘p’ aces, aie ove silky white 
way dainty for “winter - “decora- 


my not hurry in making your ‘gar- 
your. plans . ‘asy 
as -\poselbie. for. what _Fou 
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Groiving Upin ‘Lincoln’? s 


, Town. 


The boys ‘isa girls who read this 
column Know,.. from their: histories, 
j what an’ iniportant day February 12 
is, the. day Abfaham Lincoln was 
born. “They know that. Lincoln was 
once President of the United States, 
and that he freed the black men who 
were held as slaves. All over the 
world . REPENS Feverence Prensernin es 
name. 

But Liricoln was not. always Presi. 
dent; he was once a country lawyer, 
living in. a” small-town in. central 
THinois, called Springfield. If you. will 
open your map of the’ United States 
and find Illinois, ‘you will discover 
Springfield. — 

Little boys and girls who live there 
now: ‘learn about Linéoln in a pleasant 
way; not’ through: books, but .from 
the storjes. of hith. told by men and 
‘women - yho khew. the great man: 
Isn't - that a plegsant, way to. stady 
history? 

‘These young people can see, any 
day ‘they choose, the great monument 
| built: by the people of the United 
States in Lincoln’s’ memory; until. 
lately’ many of ‘the-little girls could 
£0 to. school in the house where Lin- 
eolh. was married; ahd they. can still 
visit the house where he lived, for 
many years, with his wife ard three 


boys.” 


The names of. the boys were Robert, 
William and Thomas. The youngest 
‘was never called by this name; people 
‘ealléd him “Tad.” boys;had 10 
sisters,o perhaps that was the reason 
why they. were rather mischievous 
‘little fellows... ., 

‘Oldér. :people peenemaer how - Willy 
and. Tad ‘used to rummage. * ut their 
‘father’s Jaw office, pulling the books 
‘and papers about. Lincoln was a very 
gentle father: He rarely’ punished 

his ‘boys, .even.. wheh other people 
thought that ethey needed punishing 
‘pretty badly! i 


~\ One. day, just. before Lincoln ‘was 


going to Washington to be President 
of the ited. States, he and his wife. 
iting in church., They’ were 
nd: » and there Were 
este ith them: Suddenly down 
‘aisle of the ‘chureh came little 


a 


, 


ours: it was snot rade: with ice “pbk: 
and there were few.flavors to qhoose 
from: . More ‘than that, ' the. Lincoln 
boys did not ‘have.soda’ water, often: 
This time theif” father bought. one 
giass! for them both. First, he would 
‘let Willy have a drink; then ‘he would 
let Tad. The boys seemed quite con- 
tented.- That store, “where they en- 


joyed their ‘soda, is still standing, bat} 


it: has'a fine new front window. 

A little... shriveled-up Portuguese 
‘woman. used to tell some stories. of 
Lincoln.. When she had. been young, 
she had been Mrs. Lincoln’s : servant, 
so that she had known the family well. 
Some people, as you know, are not as 
| pleasant and kind’ to those ‘who. work 
for them as they are to others.. ‘But 


this old woman used to tell the Spring- | Ws 


field children that Lincoln was the 
kindest © man in the world. - The old 
Portuguese © woman @id not . speak 
English very well, so that it s hard 
for her to make the children under- 
stand.e She‘did not know the word fér 
“kindling,” nor for ‘firewood; she used 
to say, the ‘little wood” ‘and the “big 
wood.” ‘ong talked about Lincoln in 
‘this. way: 

- “Oh, he 5 very. kind‘ man. 
little and not véry strong... When, I 
had to. ‘make fire, Mr. ‘Lin oln would 
carry in big wood: and ‘Robert ‘would 


-I was 


me.’ 


carry in iittle, wood to make easy for . 


In” those ‘days fires “were usually 
made of wood, so that carrying in logs | 
was a part: of many ‘people’s work. : 
Lincoln had been brought up to work; 
he- did not -mind carrying in a gfeat 
yo ul of logs. At one time, when he 

8 still quite, a young man, he lived 
pe ‘ hotel in Springfield, ‘with his wife 
and his first little son, Robert. It was 
3 simple little hotel, heated by stoves. 
An old lady, who had lived there when | 
she was younhg,. told the Springfield | 
dren’ that Linéoln, even when «he. 

@ congressman in Washineton 
would gome back to the. Globe Hotel | 
and, after he had sh en_ hands with ! 
all his old friends, he would help: the 
ladies carry =e upstairs. for their 
stoves. 

When the. Republicans met in 
Chicago, a good many years later, to 
nominate aman for President, Lin- 
coln’s old friends in Springfield wanted 
very much to see Lincoln chosen. At 
last a telegram came saying that Lin-, 
coln’s name led all the rest.» — 

Where do-you think Linco _was 
when the news:came? Sep A up and 
down. in his law office? Not at all, 
He was playing town ball with some 
boys!- A poy brought him the. news, | 
too, a little fellow who had been given | 


|; the telegram and told to find Mr. Lin-. 


coln. After that boy was grown up. 


d | he used to tell the children in Spring- | 
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if gh toi ag dinner. bells, school 
Rn 


t day im his life. | 
‘When Lincoln ‘was électéd to the 
ney, every bell. in Spr ot 
bells, and church bells. Some people 
it “was wronz to: Schaal 

bells on -any #*her. than 
pre bells. were. 
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about that night of joy when Linc 
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learn niger A eae not Lincoln. ‘: But, 
even: so, not» love him any 
better. than ar weed ‘ot: other’ boys 


-and girls. all over the, world. 


O, Mr. Blue Jay 
~O, Mr. Blue Jay, 

lashing through’ the, air, 

top and let. me see, pray, 
The handsome coat you wear. 


Did you borrow from the sky 
A piece, as blue .as“blue, - 
Or did-some blue flower lend © 
. ~ the dye 

To make its lovely hue? 


O,.Mr. Blue Jay, 

Do stay longer please. ; 

There, you're flashing swift. 
away. 

You are such a tease. 


You are hiding ina tree 
Clear across the lawn.’ 

Do you think that I can’t see 
You: with that jacket on?” 


O, Mr. Blue Jay, 
I’m not making fun, 


If I could buy a suit as gay - 
I’m sure‘that I’d have one. 


Finding a Staff Tree 
~~ an Winter 


- 


a 


Do you know where there is a patch | 
of that ramblinggtree vine that bears 


ithe names of waxweed, staff tree and 
bittersweet? ee this particular 
vine does *™not grow in detached 
| clumps, but winds and clambers over 
|and around the branches of scraggly 
trees, its leaves can easily go unno- 
ttced among the foliage of the support- 
ing. tree. 


But when autumn comes—then 
there is no possjbility of missing the! 
staff tree—then the flaming yellow 
and red-orange berries attract_the at- 
tention of every passer-by. 

And even in winter an occasional 
splash of brilliant berries may be 
spied, while the peculiar twisted, 
spiral form of the vine itself is quite 
easily recognized when once it has 
been examined and identified. 


Answers to Last 
Week’s Puzzle 
Answers to last week’s, February 2. 
~puzzie, “Hidden Presidents |: of the 
United ‘States”: ~~; 

‘I Adams. 
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peat — _ *}on the river bank. 
for children who live. in Hlinois. to. 


7a 


is in need of repairs.” 

John ran eagerly, down thes 
path to a shed that might have. 
called a boat house, ‘ae it was. 

e examitied 

ae 


boat carefully, and as. he 
sidering, his gperwregenon 
“TI believe. 
Grandfather. 
of wood?” 
«Yes, -your uncle Bob used’ to doa 
bit of carpentering. -. You 
plenty in the barn, bat 1. expect the 
tools are rusty.” | 
~“T have brought my tools, ” ‘replied - 


. 


fetch his handy little.tool chest. 3 

! randfather lent him a saw oe” 
Ree Kim where he could find nails 

ahd rivets. John. took down. to, the 

boat as much wood as he thought he 

should need. “Please, Gratidfather, will 

you keep it a secret until I have fin- 

ished it, and then perhaps we can take 

Grandma for a row?” he said: : 


sali that he would. not watch John: 
at work, and then he too would have 
surprise. For three days John 
worked hard at the boat.. He had te 
cut away some timber, and replac ee 
with good sound material, but hd 
clever with his tools and <cosanmbiahad 
his task. 

The oars were quite good, and one 
never-to-be-forgotten day -Mr.’ Collins 
taught John to row: He soon)grew 
proficient and his grandmother was 
very proud of him. On market day 
they-all went shopping in Perrin, but 
instead of the roundabout route they, 
chose to go by boat: As they returned, 
John said, “I am sure, Grandfather, 
that other people would prefer to go 
this way. May I put a notice on the 
garden gate?” 

Having received permission, John 
painted on a board in black letters: 

THIS WAY TO THE FERRY 


The next day he had ‘several pas- 
sengers. He rowed them across to an 
old landing stage built for a former 
ferry boat, and its owner consented 
to rent it to Mr. Collins. The news 
of- John’s ferryboat spread through 
the village. 

The following market Gay he had a 
queue of passengers awaiting their 


constructed from planks. All the 
morning he was busy rowing people 
across, and when theyereturned in the 
evening, they ‘all declared how pleas- 
ant it was to go marketing by ferry- 
boat. 

One sunny afternoon, as he was sit- 
ting near the river, Vohn saw some 


~ 


| people waving to him from the oppo- 


site bank. He rowed quickly across 
and found that they were anxious to 
come to Drayford woods, which just 
then were carpeted with primroses. 
He gladly ferried them over, and after 
an enjoyable outing they promised to 
come again in bluebell time, and to 
tell their friends about the ferry. 
Soon John had as many \customers 
from Perrin as from Drayford. 
- When his mother came down to see 
him she decided to leave London and 
‘come to live: at her old home. - 
“In course of’years Pertin became a 
large town and there was no excursion 
the inhabitants liked so much as te. 
cross the Dray in John’s terryboat and 


- 


oo in the beautifal woods. 


one of the attics, and it pleased him © 


was spotlessly clean, and there was 2 - 


es 


ete pos ‘you key nafs 


will, find. 


Mr. Collins readily agreed, and. alad- . 


turn on some seats that he had Hastily . 


gome distance from the center of. the 


“How do you ‘get there, | ‘Grand: 4 


'.“But, Grandfather, way dor vee . 
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HOME “FO SRUM 


‘| Way to New Haven, the maid. opened 


‘her leather bag, took from it a pocket 
‘edition of Emerson, proceeding to read 


y }complacently all the way to the junc- 


tion. One never knpws ‘what to ex- 


--/péct. -But adventures such as these 
-jonly whet one’s interest in the read- 


ing tastes of one’s neighbors. 


Models of Obedience 


Veracity has never been considered 


-tone of the merits of that .nursery 


_|rhyme which teaches that “birds in 
|their little nésts agree.” 
_.| however, that if another respect birds 

really are models of virtue, for they 


It appears, 


_|manifest obedience to parental orders 


| shell. 
this own observations, which E. Kay 


g the hostile mountains, 
re the hair-poised snow-_ 
_ shivers—_ 


| and through the big fat. 
shes that the xh de ore- 


of Selcagiees rivers 
the nameless timber 


santas plains! 
peat Kipling. 


on Man’ 's Preference 


_ the” increasing com- 
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jeach day; perhaps 


even while they are still in the egg 
‘Such iscthe account based on 


Robinson gave in a recent lecture in 
London to the Gilbert. White Fellow- 
ship. 

‘The bird in question was the young 
of the moor hen. Its brothers and sis- 
ters, seeing Mr. Kay Robinson coming, 
left nest and disappeared under water; 


Sree Blue 


In the old days; if an. issue in court 
had depended upon’ evid@nce as to the 
color of snow, the jury’ would have 


of the side which claimed it was white. 
That is not at all so certain now, for 
persons who are professionally trained 
to see best are continually declaring 


color except white, and a considerable 
part of the public seems to have fallen 
in with their notion... 


One of the chief reformers in snow- 
éolor is _@ardner Symons, Generally 
Snow seems to have a bine glaze to 
him, shading down to a. translucent 
gray, where: it borders the winter 
streams he is fond of painting. He 
has enlisted a> follow g that would 
be greatly saddened “if by any chance 
there should ‘be a*shortage of blue 
pigment: in the market: Blue-tinted 
snow won for him:in the National 
Academy exhibition of 1913 the Saltus 
medal, the prize token: of. excellence 
in this country; for it: is awarded to 


> 


it was the last of. the brood to hatch, 
left alone in the nest. It had been 
cheeping as it wriggled round within 
the shell, but in obedience to the 


}mother’s short, harsh cry it becamé 


silent. , , 
Similar soldierlike obedience to 
orders “was shown by two young 
thrushes, which remained perfectly 
still while Mr. Robinson, fortunate in 
the incidental convenient fitting of the 
bird’s, wishes with his own, picked 
them up, placed them on a low branch 


of a tree, and photographed them. 


‘Where Becky Sharp Lived 


Careful students of Thackeray have 
‘been amused at the identification of 
the~home of Becky Sharp with a little 
house néar Shepherd’s Market, a little 
house with only one window: on the 
ground floor and an area. This is 
contrary to the generally accepted 
house in Curzon Street. It measures 
four stories and a bit, and while it is 
very narrow as compared with its 
height, it has. a certain distinction, 
especially about -the front door, which 
would, no doubt, appeal to Becky. “A 
very;small comfortable house in Cur- 
zon Street,” was Thackeray’s descrip- 
tion, and after that your true lover of 
Thackeray will refuse to surrender to 
anything near Shepherd’s Market! 


A Winter Night 
at Home 


A stretch of hill and valley, swathed 
thick in robes of white, 

The buildings blots of blackness, the 
window gems of light, 

A moon, now clear; now hidden, as in 
its headlong race 

The north wind drags ‘the cloud-wrack 
in tatters o’er its face; 

Mailed twigs that click and clatter 
upon the tossing tree, 

And, like a giant’s chanting, the deep 
voice of the sea, \ 
As ‘mid the stranded ice-cakes the 
bursting breakers foam,— 

The old familiar picture—a winter 
night at’ home... . 


What would I give.to climb them— 

those “stairs so steep,— 

And reach that lIfttle. chamber, and 

sleep a boy’s sweet sleep! 

What woeld I give to view it—that old 
house by the: sea— 


* e-. ee) 4 


. —Joseph Lincoln. 


* You do not know what you may find 
pe you may only pick 
up a fall ae, but it is beautiful, 
every Pa Always ‘ beautiful; 
everything ‘beautiful. — Richard Jet- 
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‘Rockbound C oast, 


jury’s opinion, without restriction as to 
age, sex, place of birth or any other 
condition other than that of supreme 
merit. 

‘Mr. Symons has been winning 
medals for years in many big exhibi- 
tions, national and international, in 
this country; ard similar subjects, 
seen as if through blue glasses, have 
brought foreign honors to him as far 
apart as Buenos Aires and Paris. He 
is represented in that way in the 
Metropolitan Museum, - the - Chicago 
‘Art Institute, and elsewhe, ‘and -he 
may be said to be a favorite among 
collectors in every state. His blue 
vision became settled years ago and 
now he doesn’t need to leok at snow 
to see the color, being too busy in his 
studio filling commissions. 

Other ,painters have struck out 
originally with snow fm lavender, pur- 
ple, pink, yellow, dull gray, green and 
intermediate shades and blendings. 
These look pretty to the eye but have 
failed in the convincing. assertiveness 
of Symon’s blue. As an instance of 
thé thoroughness with which the 
public.has been led from the primitive, 
a mere allusion, in the foreword of 
the recent water color show, to a 
painting which the artist had been 
unable to finish, and which he con- 
verted from a balmy spring intention 
to'a product of rigorous winter, by 
sprinkling a few crows over the white 
foreground, thus making a snow scene 
of .it, proved as extraordinary as any 
of the exhibits. y Mr. Symons must 
shoulder much ‘of the responsibility 
for putting white snow out of fashion, 
at least in art. 


Stevenson’s Eileen 
Earraid 


Not a few travellers, since the days 
wiien Doctor Johnson and his Bozzy 
ventured upon their difficult and 
hazardous tour of the western islands 
of Scotland, have visited,’ afoot or 


afloat, those isles of Skyé, Mull, Ulva, 
Gometra, Higg, Staffa, Iona—the very 


names, in their strangeness of sound 


and accent, recall the sombre and 
romantic beauty of those outworks of 
the British coast. Seldom, however, 
is the casual tourist.of today, steaming 
around Mull from the. banalities of 
Oban to spend one hour “doing” Iona 
and another in the caves of Staffa, 
aware that he passes WDarraid, that 
islet which Robert .Louis Stevenson 
loved perhaps above all others, which 
he used as setting in two of his stories 
(“Kidnapped” and “The Merry Men”), 
and which still called his fancy back 
to it from the eoft delights of distant 
Vailima. 

Something. of ihe fascination this 
island had for Stevenson communi- 


cated itself to me from my. ‘earliest | 
| reading of 


“Kidnapped,” and was 


decided without much doubt in favor | 


in pictures that it maybe almost any 


the work of art which,is best in the 


strengthened as I came to o familiar 
with “The Merry Men,” so that it was 
with a sense of rare privilege that I 
found myself, this past summer, sail- 
ing close to its rocky .shores. 


Granted though it be that all man- 
kind loves: an island, how came it, the 
reader may ask at this point, ‘that 
Stevenson chose this for his own, of 
all the islands sown. upon all the seas 
—bleak Eilean Earraid rather than 
Ceylon or Fayal, Torcello or Formosa 
or-Sark? First of all, he was with all 


jhis heart and soul a Scotsman. Again, 


he was justly proud of his family’s 
work, since before his graydfather’s 
time, in-the service of the Northern 
Lights, beltalan hesrt-#tirrite beacons 


SkKerryvore; all about the rugged 
coasts of Britain, but mostly in these 
same western islands./ Chiefly, how- 


the Hebrides to a vacation in his 
twentieth year spent upon this very 
islet, while the elder Stevensons were 
building the Dhu Heartach light. That 
reef lying 15 miles out in-the ocean 
southwest from Mull, Earraid was the 


like Bell- Rock, Dhu WHeartach, and 


ever, Stevenson owed this affection for. 


but in two hours high water would 
fill it quite a fathom deep. So deep 
it was when David Balfour saw it 
first and jumped to the conclusion 
that he was marooned on a desert 
island. ; : 

Stevenson’s: variations from his 
model are as nothing to his conformi- 
ties with it. The picture in “The 
Merry Men” is practically identical 
with that in “Kidnapped,” and both,as I 
learned from my pilgrimage, are close 
to the original. The “Memoirs of an 
Islet” and the references in the letters 
are really less positive evidence as -to 
the hold that’ Eilean Earraid had 
taken upon. Stevenson's imagination 
than the fact that twelve and fifteen 
years after leaving it he. used it as 
setting for two stories, complete and 
unchanged -not.-only in its general 
character and location: but in all de- 
tails of contour; vegetation, climate, 
and surroundings. 

And why'should Earraid haye made 
this impression on him—him, a Scots- 
man, a scion of that line of light- 
builders to whom the western islands 
were a workground and a monument? 


s from the  ; by Gardner Symons 


«| glistening of feathers. 


Photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


nearest available pied & terre for the 
builders, and the boy Louis had the 
delightful occupation of idling about 
as the nephew of the chief engineer, 
as he tebls us in “Memoirs of an Islet.” 
There is no record ,of his ever having 
revisted Earraid, but the crowded im- 
pressions of all his later years never 
obscured its features in his memory. . 
Once landed on Earraid, we as- 
cended by the road past the hideous 
granite. cottages up:a_ continually 
greener and softer track to a white 
land-beacon and heliograph — station 
used for communicating with the 
deep-sea lights, and thence over un- 
trodden moorland ‘to the highest point 
on the islet. Here, with the view un- 
obstructed on every side, the Steven- 
sonian is struck at once by the felici- 
tousness of the description’ in “Me 
moirs of an Islet”: “The little isle of 


| corner of the Ross of Mull: 


Harraid lies close in to the southwest 
the sound 
of Iona on one side, across which you 
may see the isle and church of Co- 


‘lumba; _the open sea to:the other, where 


you shall,be able to mark on a clear 
surfy day the breakers running white 
on many sunken reefs.” _Add':to this 
that there is a small bay in the rocky 


southern side, and that the nerrow 
channel ‘that separates Erraid from 
the great island of Mull is high and 


; dry at low tide, though a fathom deep 


at high water, and you have the “es- 
sentials of a portrait of this beloved 
SOAG, cud 

Perhaps not so many as have read 
“Kidnapped” are acquainted with “The 
Merry men,” though it is a singularly | 
artistic short story, even more inti- 


traditions of family and _ nation, 
Earraid, with its semi-insularity, its 
heathery crags, its outlook upon 
storied ona and a.quadrant of the un- 
broken ocean, with its ... weirdly 
mewing sea-birds—Hilean LEarraid 
just herself, hard, wild, strange, with- 
drawn from the paths of men, capti- 
vates. the imagination and: bewétches 
the heart of any one who has a vein 
of true'romance.—Llewellyn M. Buell, 
in “Scribner’s Magazine.” 


A Queer, Little 
Railway 


The: various trains in the junction 
squatted side by side and had long, 
long talks before at last we were off. 
It was wonderful to be running in 
the bright morning towards the heart 
of Sardinia, 
seemed so familiar. We were still going 
third class, rather to the disgust of 
the railway officials at Mandas. 

At first the country was rather 
open: always the long spurs of hills, 
steep-sided, but not high. And from 
our little train we looked across the 
country, across hiH and dale. In the 
distance was a little town, on a low 
slope. But for its compact, fortified 
look it might have been a town on 
the English downs. A man in the 
carriage leaned out of the window 
holding out a white cloth, as a signal 
to someone in the far off town that 
he wag coming. The wind blew the 
white cloth, the town in the distance 
glimmered small and alone in its hol- 


j 


mately and completely associated with! ow. And the little train pelted along. 


this island. 
literary use of his memories of Ear- 
raid, and his remark to Graham Bal- 
four, “I began with the feeling of one 
of -those islands on the west coast 


of Scotland, and I gradually developed‘ 


the story to express the sentiment 
with which that coast affected me,” 
shows how he not so much set the! 
story in this particular place as built 
up the action to suit the island atmos- 
phere he loved. All who have read 
that “fantastic sonata about the sea 
and wrecks,’ know that the action 
and, indeed, the characters owe their 
nature to the situation and the topog- 
raphy of the island. There is mean- 
ing more than literal in the statement 
that “any way the wind was, it was 
always salt air.” ... 


Earraid is given a ‘peculiar quality. 


of semi-insularity by the tidal chan- 
nel to the east. At low’ tide it ap- 
peared like a sandy-bottomed canyon 
ewith a rill of salt-water trickling 
through it. On our réturn journey we 
crossed it, almost literally dry-shod. 
The floor of the channel, before the 
turn of the tide, stood easily five feet 
above the level of Aros Bay outside, 
Yea, even though one be alien to such 


It was Stevenson’s first | 


It was rather comical to see it. 
We. were always climbing. And the 
line curved in great loops. So that 
as one looked out of the window, 
time and again one started, seeing a 
little train’ running in front of us, 
in a diverging direction, making big 
puffs of steam. But lo, it was our 
cwn little engine pelting off around 
a loop away ahead. We were quite 
a long train, but all trucks in front, 
only our. two passenger coaches 
hitched on behind. And for this reason 
our own engine was always running 
fussily into sight, like some dog scam- 
pering in front and swerving about 
us, while we followed at the tail end 
of the thin string of trucks. ‘ 

I was surprised how well the small 
engine took the continuous steep 
slopes, how bravely it emerged on 
the sky-line. It is a queer railway. 
I would like to know who made it.— 
“Sea and =. "by D. H. Law- 
rence. ‘= 


The time is great. 
What times are little? © 
That hour is regal: when he mounts 


on .guard. 
Bae Eliot. ‘Spanish Grpsy. 


in the little train that|. 


To the sentinel | 


Friendship 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HEN at a distance from a 
dear friend we communicate 


/ by letters, and these letters 


are greatly valued, much stress being 
laid upon their prompt and regular 
sending and receiving. When the dis- 
tance is shortened, telephone mes- 
Sages may take the place of letters, 
which now may seem unnecessary. 
When the loved one is present, either | 
written or telephoned messages would 
be clumsy, useless, absurd; indeed, 
their employment would be merely an | 
interruption and a hindrance, instead | 
of an assurance of love. 
expressed by the spoken word, 
gentle touch, but even these are often | 
felt to be inadequate. We then per- | 
ceive, in a degree, that these material 
modes are after all but symbols. 
Now, continuing the approach of 
thought toward the perfect unity, 
which is spiritual, can we not con- 
ceive of a nearness such that even 
these evidences of 
prove as needless 
each of the discarded methods? 
nearness that would leave no least 
hiatus, no infinitesimal space to be 
bridged, no necessity for further re- 
assurance? Material means all lack. 
something. implying as they .do a 


in their turn as 


sense of separateness yet to be over- ' 


come, an absence of perfect mutuality, 
despite our great desire and endeavor 
to understand one another. 

This completion, this blending to- 
gether of thought, affection and inter- 
est in that spiritual unity for which 
the human heart yearns unceasingly, 
already exists, but it is never to be 


fully discerned and enjoyed while we: 


mistake the sign for the thing sig- 
nified, and are found stressing the 
material symbols when we.should be 
cultivating the spiritual intuitions. 
Only the understanding, that we uare 
indeed of the one Mind, the Mind 
which is God, can establish the true 
sense of oneness, cast out the haunt- 
ing fears that beset our sweetest®*mo- 
ments, confirm us in the reflected 
love, and give us that peace which 
the world can neither give nor take 
away. It were wise not to delay seek- 
ing this spiritual unity until the hour 
of separation and loss which mortal 


This is now | 
the | 


affection would, 
, Well can you afford to leave those. 


A | 


mind, vainly trying to find sptidtaction 
in mere symbolism, inevitably pre- 
pares for itself. Instead of waiting 
for the compulsion of suffering, we 


can begin today, through spiritual un-» 


derstanding, to enter into this in- 
violable, safe retreat, where there is 
neither parting nor pain. 

What Christian Science teaches us 
regarding friends helps one to a 
larger, more unselfed perception of 
the friendship already established: 
|complete and indestructible in divine: 
Love. Think not, in a despairing~ 
moment, O hungering heart, that you 
‘are left outside this universal, loving 
unity! Bravely thank God that He. 
| your best of friends, has never with- 
‘drawn Himself. that as Mrs. Eddy 
‘tells us in “Science and Health’ 
with Key to the Scriptures” 


with divine Love.” Then wait for 
‘'Love’s unfailing manifestation, in 
terms best suited to your. need. 


iterms to His outlining, saying with 
“I shall be satisfied, 
with thy lkieness;” 


ithe psalmist, 
when I awake, 


| for human concepts have ever failed: 
As the 


‘to meet the heart’s desire. 
| psalmist also sang, “When my father 
‘and my mother forsake, me, then the 
i Lord will take me up.” 

| There are. multiplied instances 
‘where far separated members of a 


family taking up the study of Chris- 


tian Science, have found themselves 
‘drawn closer in sweet 
‘when they dwelt under one roof; and 


ihis has led to the present possibility: 
of resuming their former happy com-- 


‘radeship on a more enduring basis 
than before. Estrangements, business 
conditions, or other untoward circum- 
stances have been overcome. When 


the human sense of relationship, 
_whether that of parent and child, 
husband and wife, sisters, 
friends, 
tion of God’s love is there, and upon 
how safe a foundation rests that 
friendship or that home! As Isaiah 
exclaimed, 
comforteth, so will I comfort you; 
and ye shall be comforted.” 


What February 
* Knows 


February knows the beat of twilight 
wings. Drifting north again come 
birds who only pretended to forsake 


us--adventurers not so fond of safety | 


but that they dare risk finding how 
snow bunting and pine finch have 
plundered the cones of the evergreens 
while chickadees, sparrows, and.crows 
are supervising from established sta- 
tions all the more domestic supplies 


~Pavailable, a sparrowsoften making it 


possible to annoy even a duck out of 
her share of cracked corn. Ranged 
along a brown-draped oak branch in 
the waning light, crows show a lordly 
(Sun on a 


sweeping wing in flight has_ the 


quality of sun on a ripple.) Where 
hemlocks gather, deep in sombre 
woods, the great horned ow! has thus 
soon, perhaps working amid snows at 
her task, built a nest wherein March 
will find sturdy balls of fluff. . 

There is no season like the ‘end of 
February for cleaning out brooks. 
Hastening yellow waters toss a dreary 
wreckage of torn or ashen leaves, 
twigs, acorn cups, stranded rafts of 
bark, and buttonballs from the syca- 
more, never to come to seed. Stand- 
ing on one bank or both, according 


to the sundering flood’s ambition, the; 


knight with staff and bold forefinger 
sets the water princess free. She goes 
then curtsying and dimpling over the 
shining gravel, sliding from beneath 
the ice that roofs her on the uplands 
down to the softer valleys, where her 
quickeried step will be heard by the 
frogs in their mansions of ‘mud, and 
the fish, recluses in rayless pools, will 
rise to the light she brings. —Marian 
Storm, in | “A Woodland Valentine.” 


Indian - Impressions 


Although India js a land of walkers, 
Most 


are 


there is no sound of footfalls. 
of the feet are bare and all 
silent. 


Both in the cities and the country 


some one is always walking.’ There 
are carts and motor-cars, and on the 
roads about Delhi a curious service of 
camel omnibuses, but most of the peo- 
ple walk, and they walk ever. In the 
bazaars they walk in their thousands; 

on the long, dusty roads, miles from 


anywhere, there are always a few, ap-' 


proaching or receding. 


It is odd that the only occasion on| 


which Indians break from their walk 
into a run or a trot, is when they. 

have an unusually heavy head-load, or 
carry a piano. Why there is so much 
piano-carrying in Calcutta I cannot 
say, but the streets (as I feel now) 
have no commoner spectacle than six 
or eight merry, half-naked fellows, 
trotting along, laughing and jesting 
under their burden, all with an odd, 


‘swinging movement of the arms. 


One of one’s earliest impressions of 
the Indians is that their hands are 
inadequate. They suggest no power. 

Not only is there always some one 
walking, but there is always some one 
resting. They repose at full length 
wherever the need for sleep takes 
them; or they sit with pointed knees. 
Coming from England one is struck 
by’ so much inertness; for although 
the English laborer can be lazy 
enough he usually rests on his feet, 
leaning against walls: if he is a land 
laborer, leaning with his back to the 
support; if he follows the sea, lean- 
ing on his stomach.—“Roving East and. 
Roving West.” 


Heir of all the ages, I— 
Heir of all that they have wrought... 


Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its luster on my way; 
All their labors, all their prayers. 
Sanctify the present day. 
—dJulia C. R. Dorr. 


Plea of the Poets 


‘Makers of song, did you say? 
Finders of song, be it told: 

The music we fashion today 
Is centuries old. 


Only we look and we see, 
~ Only we hear and we sing: 
Only we find in the tree 
And we find in the spring 
‘The beautiful thing. 
Charles G. Blanden. 
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aeration Selanne tera 
Christian Science literature 


(p. 266), 
“this seeming vacuum is already filled. 


unity than, 


such a reunion takes place, whatever: 


brothers, 
what a beautiful manifesta- 


“As one, whom his mother. 
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tions bi ead Debt’ Puiaiets:. 


a tar r. John M. ‘Keynes, some two years ago, 
can ame 0 it with the first detailed and logical indict- 

nt of the ‘reparat sections of the Versailles 

WO! orkable he cre a wiidveide sensation. 
é: 3 Ee 4 ant shman, one. of the economic advisers af the 
delegation to Paris, should attack the Treaty 
yefore the ink of its signatures was dry, piqued 
~y ts 7 id TI e writer added to an incisive examination 


issues a somewhat acrid description: of © 


i y differing characteristics of the member¢ 
g Four,” which held the wondering attention 

18 who found his economic complexities some- 

oa . Betwixt the radicalism of. his theme 

y of his personalities the author accom- 

atas amazing literary success. His first 
pase itior n was Sold out in London before the great 
: reac even knew of its publication. Nobody 
giedcet than the publishers—the measure of 
r’s\own astonishment at his success being only 

d at. But how slight was the publishers’ an- 


mn of phenomienal success may be inferred from — 


that, though an Anglo-American firm, it failed 
nge . for publication through its New York house, 
© a firm new fo the business the credit, and 

, of the American edition. 
att ishers declare the sales of the book to be 

chir ng 1 50,000, and entimerate editions in almost 
known language. Naturally Germany and the 
° om opean states, for whose relief from.a great 
of th ations burden Mr. Keynes pleaded, have 
: coe support. 

‘measure of Mr. Keynes’ literary success there 
fa > question. The extent to avhich he influenced 
A pinion, especially in the United States, has sel- 

jeen paralleled by any writer on an abstruse sub- 
Tt would appear that about once in so often some 
, on a social or economic problem catches the pub- 
snitic n and carried to colossal success on a wave 
ae A: ew 
lic Henry George’s “Progress and 
ty iis: ‘the aati: illustration of this. Keynes, 
uM g ; upon a subject more immediately under discus, 
has ¢njoyed a more instant recognition than the 
advocate, although, as his theme is essentially 
| the ot of his popularity is likely 
7. el ‘et Keynes did a public service by mak- 
F to competi who otherwise might never have 
t t to the subject, the fact that the payment 
i ter aational debt may sometimes work as mucli 
ip to the payee as to the payer. The world had 
nn idered the difference between the cémmercial 
ne ast Peections of individuals and those of: na- 
; Th » individual creditor can only profit by re- 
5 » aent of his debt; the creditor nation might 
d by too prompt payment. In international 
hts, in an era whien gold is no longer available 
international balances, the question is not 

oo can the debtor afford to pay?’ Of 

ortance is the problem of how much the 


god 


fe it nN , and the industries of the nation re- 
ay Race from a flood of foreign goods. This’ 
a ‘indicated in the “Economic Consequences 
|e Peace,” was given less academic, but more e¢m- 
id practical exemplifigation by the British ship- 
ed the virtual cancellation of *the 
he reaty compelling Germany to deliver an- 
statec of new ships to the Allies. That 
n y Ww ships in reparation for the losses in- 
by he r submarine campaign was conceded, but if 
‘made in kind, British shipbuilders would, 
turr n, suffer i in peace, as British shipowners had 
li 1 war. 
1e = onomic colisideratiors which so greatly affect 
1 of German reparations affect equally the 
€ f international debts.. If France, suffering as 
from devastation, cannot accept payments in 
t her markets be flooded and her factories 
fi inp tland must raise emergency tariff barriers 
ep out the flood of German goods offered. in pay- 
ft he er part. of the reparations, how can the United 
3 boa to receive early payment of the vast sums 
2 oF n debts owed by foreign r 
uer ices to American indust The question. is not 
r one. with American ra ER Their “Yet i 
it is one of fearsome procrastination. et it 
ioe answer. 
at question, either moral or economic, has ever 
rmanently shelved. Against such the conspiracy 
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Recent~statements | 


fs severely might. reasonably wish him an open road and a 


ations without serious * 


ing. This one, like its predecessors, — 


+ oe merchant fleets of the two nations. 
Gi ‘itain poss nearly ‘20,000,000. tons of ocean 
| with 1,000,000 tons owried by the 


— : \ 
‘the President that ‘some edsecticil in the personnel 
‘of the Army afd Navy would result frof ‘its delibera- 
_ tions, Senator Borat: took 


‘test ‘the faith of the Administration and the people in- 


what, undeniably, is a new world policy, a prepafedness 
a peace, rather than a prepareduess for war. Spe- 


4s imperative. 


Ai the same : tind it is confronted with 


- serious Obstacles which tend to. restrict such development. 


k the initial step designed to — 


/ 


° 


lly, it is proposed that the. Arthy, now. established _ 
on a basis of 150,000 enlisted men, be reduced in size ~ 


to not more than 100,000. It is estimated that thiy-re- 
duction, with a corresponding lessening, of -the. official 
personnel as already recommended by General Pershing, 
would relieve, by approximately $100,000, 000, the: annual 
burden of the taxpayers of the United States’ President 
' Harding, it is said, has expressed the opinion that the 


»Army should not exceed 80 


Why, indeed, should th present armed force be main--— 


tained ? 
might be presumed that the maximum fixed by the Presi- 
dent would be great enough. Incidentally, it is pointed 
out that there is no longer ‘any reasonable demand~upon 
the United States to maintain troops on the Rhine, Sen- 
ator Borah insists that it is the duty of #rance alone to 
carry out Mr. Poincaré’s avowed ae toward 
Germany.- . 

Aside from merely économie condiderations, which 
include-a tremendous saving in taxes, the return of from 
50,000 to 70,000” soldiers a perhaps 5000 officers to 
peaceful pursuits, and the elimination of the necessity of 


training recruits to the ranks and to the staff, there is. 


the greater importance, as at evidence of national sincer- 
ity, of giving concrete proof of the faith which America 


' has professed in the integrity of a common pledge freely 


given. 


President Obregon’s Optimism 


HERE are many quite convincing indications that 
the President of Mexico does not believe in signs. 
Perhaps he sees: tog many of them and too fre- 
quently is obliged to listen to disturbing rumors, which, 
like most rumors, in Mexico and elsewhere, are for- 
gotten to make place for new ones, dressed in new dis- 
guises. President Obregon’s experience seems hist 
to duplicate that of the person who observed that “‘most of 
his more terrible experiences never happened.” But the 
woods are wide and long in Mexico, and General Obrégon 
is not the first Chief Executive of that Republic who has 
found it difficult to beat a straight and smooth, path 
through the clearings. : 
Almost from the very day of his inauguration as Suc- 


Asa protection in any possible emergency. it - 


exports will not. establish an . 


cessor to Adolfo de la Huerta, the provisional or interim* ' 


President, General Obregon has been beset on all-sides 
by rumors,of internecine warfare. It has been charged 


that in some important affairs his course has been silently. 


or threateningly dictated by his enemies, 2¢ho have held 
over him the threat of revolution should he, by any overt 
act, vield what they regard as national prestige in his 
dealings with those nafions he might desire to regard as 
friendiy, and that under no-.consideration should he sub- 
mit to what theyyinsist are the unjust demands made 
upon him by the United States Government. 


The fact remains, nevertheless, that President Obre- 


gon, by the employment of some ingenuity, has made 
what amount to important concessions to American in- 
terests. 
in his own country who patently are seeking to entrap 
him in -what they would deem a breach of faith, an action 
which they would not be slow to impute. But: he has, 


in the meantime, given satisfactory proof that he seeks” 


to go as far as possible, in the circumstances, in en- 
couraging the investment of American money in the de- 
velopment of Mexican industries. His answer t 
contents on both sides of the international bowndary -is 


that he is abundantly able to defend the integrity of his , 


government. 

'- President Obregon’s gteatest: present embarrassment 
is caused by-his inability to:pay the past-due debts which 
his government inherited from the Carranza Administra- 
tion. When all has been said, perhaps that is his most 
serious Offense in. the estimation of some influential in- 
terests, political and- financial, outside of Mexico. But 
he say§ these debts are to be paid, and it may be that 
he sees, when satisfactory adjustments with his creditors 
shall have been made, a clearing away of his present diffi- 
culties. Even those who have criticized him most 


free hand. ! 


An lavisible Export _ 


SP ea 


T Is estimated that. prior to 1914 OVer $500,000, 000 
was paid to the merchant fleet of Great Bfitain annu- 
ally by other nations, The United States was, perhaps, 


“its chief customer, dispensing large sums fortransporta- 


tion of passengers and freight on British vessels. To 
Great Britain, then a creditor nation, these sums con- 


_ Stituted important invisible imports which were a factor 


in maintaining stability in foreign exchange rates: On 
thé other hand, the ‘United States was a debtor nation. 
That ts, the balance of trade was against it by virtue of 


the fact that the value of imports exceeded that of ex- 


rts, Therefore, payment of freight charges: by the 
nited States to Great Britain and other nations did not 
militate. economically against the United.States. On the 
contrary, as an invisible export, they tended to reduce 
unfavorable trade. matiices to the extent of the amount 
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limited or cortstitutional monarchy. 


_ wage 


Not the least of these is the condition of the foreign ex- 
_change market. With the American dollar at a premium 
in most foreign countries, especially in Europe, the pur- 
chasing capacity of customers in those countries is 
limited to a corresponding degree. 

One of the methods by which the premium on the 
_ dollay may be reduced is to increase the value of tmports 
or decrease the value.of exports. Foreign trade returns 
show that American exports have fallen off considerably 
during the last. year, and idle ships bear testimony to 
the fact, but this does not ryean that the United States 
is not exporting.at all. What is more important, in this 
connection, is that America is exporting a greater per- 
centage of goods in foreign bottoms than the economic 
condition warrants. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the foregoing means 
that America exports 75 per cent of the amounts. paid 
in freight charges. If.there were no American ships idle 
and none sailing with holds \bartially filled, there might 
be no alternative. But the situation, as it stands today, 
‘demands that American goods be shipped in American 
hottomis, if the country is to prosper in foreign trade. 
It is admitted that this one item of curtailing invisible 
merican merchant marine 
or develop forgign markets for American goods but so- 
far as each and every factor militating against this object 
is handled and ‘rectified, another obstacle is removed. and 
the way made correspondingly easier for further 1m- 
provement. =, 


Wages\in Basic Industries 


FEW weeks ago the statement was made by Her- 

bert Hoover; Secretary of Commerce, that a strike 
~ ., of ¢oal miners seemed. inevitable -with the ending 
of their: present wage agreement on March ‘31. _ The 
direct cause of the proposed strike is apparent dead- 
lock which has for some time existed! between the mine 
operators and the leaders of the miners’ union. The 
vital issue, according to the operators, does not involve 
‘a mere accession to the union demands. They insist that 
economic conditions make impossible a continuance of 
present wage scales, chiefly ‘because of tix advantage 
enjoyed by mine operators in those fields which have not 
been unionized. They point-to the fact that*wages of 
non-union miners, who represent about ‘30 per cent of 
the employees in the industry, are kept just below the 
wages now paid the unionized workers. , Non-union com- 
petition, according to the operators of mines in the union 
fields, would ruin ‘them if it were made necessary for 
them to renew present wage agreements. This, clearly, 
is an argument for the complete unionizing of the coal- 
‘minfthg industry, an end as eagerly sought by the miners 
. who propose to strike as,by the operators who are restive 
under the open-shop competition . which _ they complain 
‘of so bitterly. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that thé non-union » 
miners, representing, as it is said, but about one-third of 
those employed i in the industry, would be able to produce 
anything like a. sufficient amount of coal to-meet even 
present moderate demands. The economic issue involved, 
therefore, seems. to be one of public policy, rather than 
one in which! only those directly interested in the question 
. of wages and commodity profits are conterned.> If a 
satisfactory basis cannot be found under which a vital 


basic industry can be coriducted partly on the open-shop 


plan and partly on the closed-shop plan, the unavoidable 
necessity arises of eliminating one or the other of the 
working arrangements... The processes\by which such_ 
an indvstrial overturn might be accomplished would be 
drastic and almost revolutionary, perhaps, but the exigen- 
cies of the situation clearly demand something more 
than merely palliative measures. Industry is gradually © 
reviving in nearly all sections of the United States. The 
demand for steam coal promises to increase, rather than 
diminish, even with the tarly approach of spring. 

One impoftant fact should be made clear. That is as 
to whether or not there is and has been collusion between 


the mine operators and their employees i in the unionized-~ 


field in an effort to compel the, unionization of miners 
in the open-shop field. There are indicgtions that there 
is such: collusion, and if thére is it may be that the 
threatened impasse, caused by an alleged deadlock between 
operators and operatives, can be attributed to such a 
common understanding. The union mine workers speak 
only through their official representatives, and it is a 
knowr, fact that these officials, from organizefs up to 
the. chief executive; Seek the complete unionization of 
the coal-mining industry. 

Complications are threatened in the existing situation 
by the espousal of the cause of the union miners by six- 
teen of the national railroad unions, including the “Big 
Four” brotherhoods, comprising perhaps the strongest, 
single industrial unit of organized workers in’the coun- 
try. They too have grievances because of alleged unjust 
reductions, and their particular occupations, 
having to. do with transportation, which is of equal 
importance to production in maintaining a fuel supply, 
make them a powerful ally both of the coal operators 
and the coal miners. The situation as a whole is anom- 
-alous forthe reason*that\it presehts much more. than 
the single: problem of the relation of wages to the profit- 
able operation of a basic. imdustry, and because it appears 
to combine, somewhat incongruously, representatives of 
Capital and of Labor in an endeavor to extend, in the 
industry in which both are engaged, the rule of the closed 
shop. Surely it is a situation in w hich the rights of the 
public, unmistakably existent, should be asserted: 


Personifying Democracy 


OMETIMES, perhaps, even the people of America 
are obliged to halt long enough to take their bearings 
‘when circurhstances compel an intimate comparison 

of the ways and theories of an absolute democracy with 
- those of an absolute monarchy, or even those of a 
The fact is some- 
times lost sight of that, theoretically at least, there has 
‘been a complete reversal of so-called monarchical condi- 
ditions i in the 7 i the newer form of govern- 


“moist climate, and Ireland. her perpetual green. 
, ever may be said of this explanation, it manifestly lacks 


*Pogtry Society; in London, 


~ 


ment ‘adopted. under ‘the Constitution of the United 
States. | 

_Some comment has beens made in mild condemnation 
of the action of the American delegates to the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armament in appending to their 


_ signatures to the new naval’‘and submarine treaties the 
designating clause, “Citizens of the United States.” It 


has been insisted, perhaps with entire sincerity, but none 
the less captiously, that the four delegates, Mr? Hughes, 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Underwodd and‘Mr. Root, should have 
described themselves as plenipotentiaries of the govern- 
ment, or at least of the Administration in whose. behalf 
they acted. - 

Surely their action can be defended and justified 
when it # considered in the light of the actual position 
which they, as citizens of a democracy, occupy, and in> 
which they may take commendable pride. Their status, 
if they by the slightest inference see fit to emphasize 
that fact, is unlike that of some, at least, of the delegates, 
who formally indicated their approval of the completed 
agreement. In fact, their undisputed claim to citizenship 
in a democracy places them in a rank superseding that 
of an elected official or ‘a specially designated plenipo- 
tentiary. Ina democracy, more than theoretically, the 
representative of the people and of the government itself 
is a servant of those who elevate him to a position of 
temporary authority. The people are supreme, and these 
people are citizens. The delegates who represented the 
United States in the Conference were clearly within their 
rights in claiming the highest rank to which this citizen- 
ship entitles them. 


Editorial Notes 


THE words “Gulf Stream fallacy” are beginning to 
ring. ominously around the British Isles. Perhaps the 
average Englishman has at best only a hazy idea as to 
how ‘that remarkable current benefits his climate. But 


the Gulf Stream is an old friend, and he is quite satis- 


fied to believe that it issues ffom the Gulf of Mexico, 
bears northeastward, and then, crossipg-the Atlantic, pro- 
ceeds to girdle the British Isles in much the same way as 

a steam-heat radiator skirts a. drawing room, ‘and’ with 
sisniles results. That this idea no longer convinces the 
experts*was made clear during the recent conference of 
the British “Science Masters Association.” One ati- 
thority scornfully declafed that-the Gulf Stream does 
not even approach the shofes of Britain; that it does not) - 
penetrate further east than Newfoundland. He admitted 


that there is a “North Atlantic Current,” of a somewhat. a 


similar nature, which finds its.way to European waters, 


’ but, even so, ‘he said that, to aerial rather than to oceanic” | a 


currents must England and Scotland attribute their soft, 
What- + 


something: in picturesqueness, and it would appear that, ° 
even among natural science masters of the English. 
secondary schools, there are still faithful adherents to. 


‘the old theory: - oa ion hep 


MAHOMET, having decided that he could -not per-. 
suade the mountain to come to him, packed up and went. 
to the mountain. The reverse is happening: in France, 
where the village of Malnon, in the Auvergne, is in dan- 
ger of déstruction —— se the mountain calHed Plateau . 
d’Ussel is moving down on it. Some time ago.a part of 
the mountain broke away with a tremendous crash and 
since then the vast bulk has been slowly and* steadily 
moving toward the village. No earthquake shocks 
appear to have been felt, but undoubtedly some great dis- 
turbance in the interior of the earth must-have occasioned 
the remarkable movement. + Apart from the deplorable 
fact that the villagers of Malnon have been driven from 
their homes, it must be an awesome — to see a a huge: 
mountain slowly “advancing. 


Pi . — 


THE reported action of the Actors E quity Associas > 
tion to restrict forgign actors from coming to this: coun- 
try for work is to be deplored. It is an’ unfair application 
of the closed shop’ idea and a thing that should not touch 
any of the arts. There is nothing that has more yight 
to be considered international than the arts, and. any 
movement that would tend to make any aspect of Amer- | 
ican art provincial is to be avoided. The Actors Equity 
Association was an admirable idea in its inception, but 
it must not go beyond its prerogatives. it was organized. 
to better conditions on the American stage, and prevent- © 
ing talented foreign actors from playing in this country 
will not raise salaries or lift the average of acting. The 
foreign actor who comes-over here is not like an immi- 
grant laborer. He does not work for lesser wages than 
the American actor: 


IN CONSIDERATION of the claim of the motion picture : 
interests in Buffalo, N. Y., that daylight saving has 
proved detrimental to their prosperity, because during 
the summer months under this régime they can only run 
one show and without it they can run two, the opposing 
view should, in all fairness, be considered. Indeed, a 
fallacy in their argument is apparent, for it is declared 
that the theater owners admit that thousands of families 
are finding entertainment out of doors during the sum- 
mer months as a result of daylight saving. Frpm the 
standpoint of; the people, which is more “desirable, an 
evening's entertainment out of doors or in a motion pic- 
ture theater? The answer need scarcely be given. 


EAN RANDALL of Brown University has a number 
of pleasant things to say regarding the modern American 


undergraduate, and this.is particularly pleasing at a tims 


when it is customary to scoff at the typical college youth. 
The modern undergraduate, according to the dean, in 
comparison with the old type, is mére amenable to disci- 


pline, possesses a larger capacity for work, has a keener 


interest in education and has a higher sense of integrity. 


THE poetry of the North American Indians was’ the 
subject of a lecture by Dr. Rolt-Wheeler at the Lyceum 
hen he gave renderings of 


‘the poems illustrating the lyrics of the Iroquois Indians. 


“He touched upon the songs accompanying the dances of 


initiation among the Plains Indians, as well as the nurs 
ba rhymes, plays, and nature songs of that P agi sg 


